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PLAY educates and develops children. Even the 





wholesome enjoyment of chewing gum has its ben- 
efits. Daily, especially after meals, chewing gum is 
= good for the teeth. Four factors towards GooD 
TEETH are: Right Food, Personal Care, Den- 
; tist’s Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. There 





7 is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 





’ Today, manufacturers call upon great Universities to 
-. make impartial investigations of their products. Re- 
| sults of such research form the basis of our advertising. 


The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 

















Announcing the 1936 Edition of Podge | 
JOURNEYS = 


wept? Coming in March 
IN DISTANT LANDS aN 


=. GROWTH IN 


UNITED STATES AND 


CANADA ENGLISH 


By 


HARLAN H. BARROWS NINTH YEAR 


EDITH PUTNAM PARKER 


No series of geographies has yet met the standard set 


by the BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHIES in grad- Fowler Simpson 
ually leading the child to sense the relationships involved 
in a real understanding of his environment. Douglass Adams 


One of the most important factors in this development 
is the use of pictures and maps to assist the child in 
understanding geographic relationships. In this new : ; 
edition of JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS, and Completing the Junior High School unit 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, new illustrations have 
been used to insure right concepts of the changes which 
have taken place in the last ten years. Both books 
present a strikingly up-to-date picture of the countries 
they treat. 


Teaching English as a tool in successful 
daily living 


All new developments in man’s relation to his environ- 
ment in this country have been incorporated in the text 


of UNITED STATES AND CANADA. | NEWSON & COMPANY | 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 72 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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Se ec amine of core IS YOUR POSITION SAFE? 


ing nine semester hours’ credit 





in both college and professional Each year many of our successful teachers are dismissed from their 
fields. A good variety of courses teaching positions without cause. This condition is harmful to the 
will be conducted by a large children, the community and most detrimental to the welfare of the 
faculty. The full equipment of teachers affected. The practice is extremely bad. Put your shoulders 
the College will be available for to the wheel and help fight for teacher tenure. Keep the positions 
the use of summer students. of successful teachers safe from dismissals without cause. Assure 
Nearby streams and mountains all reliable teachers the steady income that they deserve. 


provide natural opportunities for 


swimming and hiking. Charges IS YOUR INCOME CERTAIN? 


are quite reasonable. Address 














Director of Summer Session, Your Income from your teaching position will be certain as long 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, as your health is good but unfortunately each year sickness 

Pa. and accidents cause many teachers to lose time and their regular 
incomes. 

Don’t let an injury or an illness stop your income. Be certain 





that your paychecks will continue to come to you regularly even if 


Elizabethtown College you are ill or disabled for an entire year. Our policies pay for 52 
int 6 eh: B. weeks of sickness or accident disability. 
INTERSESSION Write to us today for full particulars. 


June 1 to 20 e 
SUMMER SESSION The Pennsylvania Casualty Co. 
(A Legal Reserve Co.) 
See eae HOME OFFICE - - - LANCASTER, PA. 
Liberal ~~ Education 


Write to 
Dean A. C. Baugher 
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of English 


7 D-6 Elizabethtown, Pa. 
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tt F N Cormerty ih ot = who wish to follow ‘‘The Report ENGLIS H 
i ° OF EDUCATION of the Curriculum Commission” 


COMBINE your summer course A C T I . I T I E & 


with unmatched vacation op- 






portunities. Make new and ™ 
stimulating contacts in a world Provides the Way 
center of education. Gain worth- 
while on and fresh ee from a 
aculty of outstandi hild cators. : 
Preliminary and “advanced | courses for gp Prrnproe epee te with the Report, these new books use 
achers n ndergarten an ementary ax71t4 + by 
quits, eoetial Ciaieal “work ws Panam the norma activities and social experiences of boys and 
reading; also cultural subjects including girls in developing their ability to speak and write correctly 
history, literature and art. Observation in and effectivel 
= pena ebay —, bg Yl y- 
lege dormitory near excellent swimming, £ ss 
tennis, golf and riding. Swk. session, Jane COMPLETE plan of classroom procedure is supplied to 
= , 2- q - a . . . 
eee eee " carry out this widely approved method of teaching Eng- 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 631-C Evanston, Ill. lish. The instruction is arranged in well-organized Units pro- 





gressively carried forward. The freshness and vital character 
of the material keeps the pupils enthusiastic over their work. 


By W. WILBUR HATFIELD, Editor of THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, Head of the 
Department of English, Chicago Teachers\College, and Chairman of the Curricu- 
lum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of English, E. E. LEWIS, 
Professor of Education, Ohio State University, and several other authors actively 
engaged in teaching. 
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Special to — $99.50 


on easy terms. 
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SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


for 


Begin June 29... close August 7, 1936 


Teachers requiring credits 
for purpose of certification, 
or who are candidates for 
degrees will find the prc- 
gram of courses for sum- 
mer sessions at Temple 
University ideally adapted 
to their needs. Send today 
for complete catalog, and 
booklet of recreational in- 
terests afforded. Classes 
commence June 29th and 
close August 7th. 





Address Office 
of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and 
Montgomery Ave., _— ra 
Philadelphia, Pa. sx ca 


EMPLE UNIVERSITY 
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THE PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Main Session June 29 to August 7 
Inter-Session June 9 to 26 Post-Session August 10 to 28 





PEND a pleasant summer at Penn State! Combine inten- 

sive study with a real vacation in the heart of Pennsy|- 
vania. Excellent accommodations and board are available 
at a surprisingly low figure. Congenial atmosphere, stimu- 
lating associations, and sports make this an ideal spot for 
summer study. 

More than 400 courses are available, the majority of which 
may be applied toward the satisfaction of requirements for 
advanced degrees. The others may be used in satisfaction of 
baccalaureate requirements. The Inter-Session and Post- 
Session, each of three weeks’ duration, supplementing the 
Main Session, make possible a flexible program of study 
ranging from one week in intensive courses to a complete 
program of twelve weeks. 


Write to the Director of Summer Sessions for a Catalogue 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College Pennsylvania 
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University of 
Pittsburgh 


1936 Summer Sessions 


Regular Session 
Six Weeks—June 29-August 7 


Short Sessions 


Preliminary—June 1-June 12 
Pre-Two Weeks—June 15-June 26 
Post-Two Weeks—August 10-August 21 


also 


Downtown Evening Courses 
Johnstown and Erie Branch Centers 
Nature Study Mountain Camp 
Lake Laboratory 
Engineering Surveying Camp 
Eight Weeks Science Courses 


For Information, address 


The Director 





Modern-School 
Algebra 


SCHORLING-CLARK-SMITH 
JUST PUBLISHED 


This book offers a standard, modern 
course for the first year of high school. 
It presents full and skillful develop- 
ments for meaning and provides 
abundant drill for application and 
manipulation. Throughout the course 
emphasis is given to the concept of 
dependence. The book meets fully 
the new College Entrance Board re- 
quirements. 


Send for information 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Represented by A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 
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4. COURSES FOR 4 JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MAJORS 
English 


LYMAN-JOHNSON-McGREGOR: 
DAILY-LIFE LANGUAGE SERIES 
A program of language study specifically 


Science 


POWERS-NEUNER-BRUNER: 
A SURVEY OF SCIENCE 
An integrated, three-book science program 
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developing the theme that ‘‘Living things, 
including man, are dependent upon one 
another and upon the physical universe.’’ 
Circular #718. 


adapted to the pupil’s needs in school and 
in life outside of school. Workbooks and 
teachers’ manuals available. Circular #699. 


Mathematics Social Science 
BETZ: JUNIOR MATHEMATICS 
FOR TODAY 
A modern three-book course presenting 
general mathematical concepts that should 
be mastered at this age-level for their cul- 
tural and vocational value. Circular #399. 


RUGG: SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 
Vivid, stimulating reading books which 
present a challenging picture of the modern 
world; workbooks which shape an activi- 
ties program; and teachers’ manuals rich 
in valuable suggestions. Circular #654. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 























ARITHMETIC GENERAL SCIENCE 




















Child-Life Arithmetics 
By Woody, Breed, Overman 


This new series of arithmetics is built entirely for the child and is filled with child-life materials and activities. Subject 
matter is simplified and graded upward. Provision is made for individual differences through an organized program of test- 
ing, remedial work for those who need it, and enrichment for the ablest. 


A Learning Guide in General Science 
By Boyer, Gordon, Clark, Shilling 
7th, 8th, 9th Years 
Conforms closely to New Pennsylvania Syllabus 


This Guide may be used with any text. Tables of cross-references are provided for twenty-four texts. A learning guide 
for individual use by the student fixes right habits of investigating and evaluating; it provides a method for the pupil by 
which is developed the right scientific attitudes. 


Examination copies upon request 


LYONS &* CARNAHAN 


76 Ninth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Taking the Public into Our Confidence’ 


EDWIN C. BROOME 


Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 


RTEMUS WARD once said, or was it Josh Billings? 

“Better not know so much as know so many things 
that ain't so.” You have also heard the story of the little 
boy in school who was asked to define a lobster. ‘“The 
lobster,”’ said the little boy, “is a fish. It is red and swims 
backwards.” 

One of the difficulties that the public schools have, and 
always have had, is that the people who support the schools 
and send their children to them do not know their schools 
and are constantly laboring under misapprehensions as to 
what the schools are trying to do and as to many of their 
essentials, items of information which well-informed citizens 
and tax payers should have. Citizens get much of their 
information through garbled reports of the children, through 
gossip or hearsay, dnd often, I am sorry to say, through 
statements in the newspapers which are contributed by peo- 
ple whose main interest is not the welfare of the schools 
and the children. The result is that the people know too 
“many things that ain’t so,” as Artemus Ward would put it. 

There are several reasons for this. To a large extent, 
the schoolmasters and the board members are to blame. 
They go on conducting the schools, mostly in an efficient 
and proper manner, year after year, assuming, if they assume 
at all, that the people must know all about the schools and, 
naturally, must understand what is going on within their 
walls. We have found from experience that this is an 
unwise assumption. As I go about among the public in 
the parents’ and community meetings, and as I meet people 
on the street and elsewhere, I am often amazed at the errone- 
ous ideas of well-educated citizens regarding their schools, 
and at the misinformation which they possess and the prej- 
udices which they hold. Yes, the school people themselves 
are largely to blame for this condition. 

Another reason is that most adults never get inside of a 
modern public school and they naturally assume that the 
schools are about as they were when they left them 25, 30, 
or 40 years ago. They, therefore, do not appreciate the 
fact that the schools, like every business, industry, and pro- 
fession, have progressed, that the task of education is far 
more complicated than it was a quarter century ago, that 
methods have changed, and that the public must expect to 
pay more for the more extended services that the schools 
render today. 

Another reason why the public does not know its 
schools is that very few school systems have adequate pub- 
licity. I am not sure that I advocate the employment of 
publicity agents, but I do urge that better and more effective 
channels of information from the school to the home be 
created than those we have at present. 


Another reason is that the schools are not a political fac- 
tor to be reckoned with. Unlike a labor union, a tax payers’ 
association, or a chamber of commerce, the public schools 
have no political significance; nor have they equally influ- 
ential lay groups to keep the needs of the schools before 
the public: Hence the pleas of the schools do not effectively 
reach the public ear, and school affairs are not “news” of 
the first order, whereas those other organizations, through 
paid lobbyists, publicity agents, and political influence, make 
themselves felt and get the headlines. 

As a result of the lack of facilities for conveying accurate 
information about the schools to the people, many popular 


* Address delivered at Annual Covenine of Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Association, Harrisburg, Feb. 6. 


misconceptions about the schools have been spread; for 
example, that the teaching is not as thorough as it used to 
be. Perhaps some of you have heard of the well-known 
Springfield tests, which were some old examination papers 
with answers that were discovered in Springfield, Mass., a 
few years ago, which had been used in the schools a half 
century earlier. These same tests were given to children 
of the present school generation and marked on-the same 
basis. In every subject, the children of the modern school 
did far better than their fathers or grandfathers had done 
on the same test. Similar tests were also discovered in 
Boston some years ago, and were given to classes in the 
Boston schools with similar results. 

One reason for this popular misconception is that the 
public does not understand how the modern school system, 
with well-trained teachers and proper facilities for instruc- 
tion, can give the pupils so many subjects and do them 
thoroughly. Some people have an idea that the only way 
to become thorough in reading, writing, and arithmetic is 
to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic all day long every 
day. 

There is also a popular misconception that the cost of 
education has been greatly increased by the introduction of 
many fads and frills. If you ask the average person what 
a fad or frill is, he will hesitate to reply; but, if you ask 
a thousand people, the chances are that such subjects as 
music and art, physical training, household arts and manual 
arts would be mentioned the largest number of times. As 
a matter of fact, these educational elements are just as im- 
portant a part of the training of modern youth for this 
generation as any other subjects of the curriculum. That is 
to say, if we are to train youth properly for the intelligent 
use of the increased leisure time that people now have, and 
the greater amount of it which they will have in the future, 
or if we are to prepare boys and girls to live a full and 
abundant life, rather than the narrow life which the people 
of the last generation lived, they must be trained to under- 
stand and enjoy the finer products of our civilization. More- 
over, it does not cost any more to teach a so-called fad or 
frill than it does to teach geography or history. 

A third misconception is that public education must nec- 
essarily be mass education, that is to say, that the boys and 
girls are rushed through the grades in a sort of lockstep in 
which the needs of the individual are entirely lost sight of. 
This is far from true. It may have been true twenty-five 
years ago, but if there is anything that has been given most 
careful attention during recent vears in the public schools, 
it has been the individualization of instruction. Every 
worthy school system today is endeavoring to adapt edu- 
cation to the needs of every individual child rather than to 
press every child into a common mold. Mass education 
is a slogan, not a fact. To be sure, we have not yet per- 
fected our technique of individualized instruction and pro- 
motion, but we have gone a very long way in that direction. 
Certainly, no education leader today advocates mass edu- 
cation or lockstep promotion. 

A fourth popular misconception, and it can be proved 
that it is a misconception, is that modern education is 
financially expensive and wasteful. It can certainly be 
proved that it is not wasteful in the better-managed school 
systems, and it can be proved that education is not expen- 
sive when compared with other public services that modern 
society demands. Just to select the cost of education and 
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say that it has increased 100 or 150 per cent in the last 

fitteen or twenty years does not tell the whole story. It 

is only a half truth and, therefore, is just as misleading as 
an untruth. 

Here are some of the facts which the people of Penn- 
sylvania ought to know: 

(1). ...The total expenditure for all the public schools 
in all the districts of the State of Pennsylvania in the 
School Year 1922-23 was $152,066,979,* and in the 
School Year 1933-34 was 183,679,406,* 
an increase of about 20 per cent in ten years; but 
during the same period the public school enrolment 
in all the districts of the State increased nearly the 
same percentage. 

(2). ...For the difference in cost, therefore, between 1923 
and 1934, the public schools of this State have been 
not only educating 17 per cent more pupils;* but 
they are providing much better and more extensive 
educational opportunities, better buildings, better 
equipment, a greater variety of courses of study, and, 
in every way, a more effective preparation of the 
children of this generation for the world in which 
they are living and working. 

(3). ...During this same period, from 1922-23 to 1933- 
34, the average tax rate of all school districts of this 
State has decreased from 19 mills to 16 mills, or ap- 
proximately 16 per cent. 

(4). ...Between 1923-24 and 1933-34, the actual cost of 
education per pupil in this State has decreased from 
$77.41 to $75.04.t 

(5). In 1923-24, Pennsylvania ranked 26th among the 
states of the nation in the amount expended per 
pupil, based on current expenses for education. At 
that time New York State ranked 5th; Pennsylvania 
expending $77.41 per pupil and New York expend- 
ing $109.75 per pupil. In 1933-34, we find New 
York in 1st place in expenditure per pupil, expend- 
ing $124.13 and Pennsylvania in 15th place, expend- 
ing $75.04 per pupil; but we also find that Penn- 
sylvania ranked second only to New York in both 
total wealth and income. 

In comparison, therefore, with other states, Pennsylvania 
has always ranked Iow in its expenditure for public schools, 
and still ranks low.. This should not be taken as a reflec- 
tion on Pennsylvania’s appreciation of the value of educa- 
tion. It is not especially that. The reason for Pennsylvania’s 
low ranking in expenditures for its public schools is due 
largely to the fact that Pennsylvania still continues to 
restrict the source of revenue for education mainly to the 
tax on real estate, whereas many of the other states have 
long since found other sources of revenue for the support 
of education, relieving real estate of much of its burden in 
the support of public schools. 


This long continued practice, which is still continuing, 
of deriving most of the revenue for schools from taxes on 
real estate, has not only had an unfortunate effect on the 
support of public schools, but it is another reason why the 
people of Pennsylvania have been tax-conscious and it is 
responsible for the tendency to blame the public schools 
for the high rate of tax on real property. 

Only one-third of Pennsylvania’s total taxable resources 
is in real estate, whereas two-thirds of our taxable resources, 
according to present practices, remain unavailable for the 
support of public education. There is only one remedy for 
this condition, and that is to find a broader base for the 
support of the public schools than simply a tax on real 
property; and relieve real estate proportionately. 

* Rep. State Supt. (1931-35, page 31) _ 

(* Rep. State Supt. of Public Instruction, 1931-35, page 31) 


+ Same, page 31 
t Statement of State Supt. 
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We cannot find an adequate source of school support by 
the process of continued retrenchment in the cost of public 
schools. We have already economized for a period of over 
five years and in many districts the effect on the education 
of the children has been very serious. 

Moreover, there are only two items in educational costs 
in which material savings are possible: in the number of 
children and in the salaries of teachers. The ultimate cost 
of any school system lies largely in these two factors. All 
of the other expenses amount to somewhere between 15 and 
20 per cent of the total cost. There is no way of reducing 
the number of children. In fact, the enrolment in the 
schools of Pennsylvania during the last ten years has in- 
creased at nearly twice as great a rate as the total popula- 
tion; and the increase will continue if not at the same rate, 
certainly at a considerable rate. High school enrolment has 
increased at many times the population rate. 

Nor should we advocate a reduction in the salaries of 
teachers. We may think that here and there, there are 
teachers who are overpaid. That is true of workers in every 
business, industry, and profession. Nor is there any force 
in the argument that teachers “have a snap” because they 
have much longer vacations than business men and women. 
A vacation for rest, recuperation, and study is a part of 
the compensation of teachers, as it is of ministers and col- 
lege professors. It is one of the conditions that induces 
young people of first-rate ability to devote their lives for 
relatively small material rewards to such forms of human 
service. On the whole, the teaching profession in Penn- 
sylvania has never been overpaid, or even adequately paid 
for the value of the service rendered. If it were possible 
to measure the value of the teaching service, just as we 
can measure the value of the service of a salesman by the 
amount of business he brings in, or of a mechanic by the 
amount of finished material he turns out, we would not 
have much difficulty in persuading the average citizen that 
teachers are not overpaid. 


President Robert M. Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago said about a week ago: 

‘...The present depression has been the first in 
which education has been adversely affected. And I 
have no hesitation in saying that of all public services 
education has suffered worst....” 

Continuing, he said: “I cannot account for the 
violence with which chambers of commerce and associa- 
tions of tax payers have clamored for a reduction in 
the opportunities for their children. Perhaps the 
schools were attacked because they were easy to attack.” 


Dr. Hutchins put his finger on the spot when he said 
that the schools have been especially the object of attack 
“because they were easy to attack.” The public schools 
are not a political asset of any great importance; and they 
shouldn’t be. They are not organized to cope successfully 
with lay organizations that can afford to pay lobbyists and 
publicity agents, and can exert strong political influences 
to reduce expenditures for the education of children. 

The schools depend largely upon good will. That is 
difficult to cultivate and to retain. But it is the only effec- 
tive weapon that education has. And, in the long run, 
it is the only weapon that education can use with propriety. 
The predicament in which the schools find themselves today 
is mostly due to the fact that they have not used that 
weapon effectively. 

As I see it, the most important duty that lies before those 
who are responsible for our public schools is to keep the 
public enlightened as to its schools, to tell the truth and 
all the truth about costs and services rendered as well as 
the needs of the schools, so that the people of Pennsyl- 
vania will become ‘‘education-conscious” as well as “‘tax- 
conscious.” 
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Teachers and Taxation’ 


ROBERT N. GRAHAM 


Senior High School, Trenton, New Jersey 


7; no one is the subject of taxation of more importance 
than to public school teachers. As citizens they must pay 
taxes; as public employees they derive their income from 
taxes; as instructors of youth who will become the future 
taxpayers, they should have a knowledge of, and an unbiased 
attitude toward, the subject. 

Not every teacher need be a tax expert. A score of people 
drive automobiles to one who thoroughly understands their 
mechanism. Nevertheless, there are certain fundamental 
factors connected with the whole business of tax-gathering 
and tax-spending that every teacher should comprehend. 

Taxes enable society to carry on those activities that, as 
individuals, we could not afford—activities from which 
society, as a whole, benefits and for which society, therefore, 
as a whole, should pay. 

From the time of Adam Smith and his “Wealth of Na- 
tions,” economists have generally agreed that the citizens of 
every state ought to contribute towards the support of the 
government, as nearly as possible, in proportion to their 
respective abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue 
which they respectively enjoy under the protection of the 
state. 

Taxes must come from productive activity—from rent, or 
profits, or wages, or a combination of these. Capital taxes 
eventually impoverish a state, as capital expenditures im- 
poverish the individual. There is 
always a limit beyond which no 


the coming generation, taxation should be considered wholly 
from the standpoint of revenue for the government and 
its services, rather than that of a redistribution of wealth 
or income, or the confiscation of large incomes or fortunes. 
As individuals with diverse social backgrounds and train- 
ing, we may not agree on theories of social reform; but as 
teachers we should agree on the importance of revenue for 
public education. 

In addition to a knowledge of certain fundamental fac- 
tors, such as those suggested above, the teacher should com- 
prehend the public attitude toward taxation. It may be 
an inheritance from the past when taxes were exacted as 
tributes by a despotic ruler to be spent as he pleased for 
his own selfish ends, but it certainly is true that everywhere 
taxes are considered an affliction. ‘Of all debts, men are 
least willing to pay the taxes. Everywhere they think they 
get their money’s worth, except for these,” Emerson said 
years ago in his essay on “Politics.” Our nation really had 
its inception in a certain tea party held in Boston as a 
result of an unpopular tax. People still regard taxes as a 
sort of robbery to which they must submit. Some critics 
assert that governmental costs consume too high a percentage 
of our national income, that they are strangling private 
business. 

Defenders of governmental spending frequently overlook 

personal preferences in spending. 
Someone asks: ‘Why should we 





tax will work satisfactorily; the 
law of diminishing returns sets in. 
In the case of the real estate tax 
this point in many communities 
seems to have been reached. When 
taxation increases to the point 
where it ceases to be a toll upon 
people’s incomes, and begins to 
devour their possessions, the gov- 
ernment is on the way to financial 
ruin. More wool, in the end, can 
be gotten by shearing a sheep than 
by skinning it. 

There is no one simple solution 
to our present-day tax problems. 
School budgets, for instance, might 
not have been cut had it not been 
for the business depression, or for 
a large bonded debt, or for the fact 
that real property was expected to 
bear too heavy a share of the tax 


New Jersey. 





ROBERT N. GRAHAM was born on a farm 
near Honeybrook, Pennsylvania. 
graduating from the State Normal School, 
West Chester, he entered Columbia Uni- 
versity, from which institution he re- 
ceived the bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees. He has worked as a stenographer 
and bookkeeper. He was a Federal Gov- 
ernment employee on the Panama Canal 
during its construction, and a member of 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion during the World War. 

Mr. Graham has taught in the states of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 
is an instructor in the commercial depart- 
ment of the Senior High School, Trenton, 


bewail the increased expenditures 
on education and boast of the rel- 
atively greater expenditure on 
cigarettes? If frills must be elim- 
inated, why should we not begin 
with some of the real frills of mod- 
ern life?’ To this query many tax- 
payers would probably answer that 
they prefer cigarettes and other 
less worthy things of their own 
choosing, to the other fellow’s 
choice of what might be more 
socially useful. The vote for the 
repeal of the prohibition amend- 
ment should be a sufficient illustra- 
tion of this fact. 

- In the midst of this muddle of 
opinions, there are three specific 
things the teacher might do among 
others to serve the best interests of 
all concerned, himself included: 


After 


At present he 








burden, or for a concerted move on 
the part of the community to cut 
the tax rate. In many cases the solution may lie in a broader 
tax basis. Income taxes, sales taxes, commodity taxes, etc., 
may be necessary to enable more people to pay their fair 
share of governmental expenses. These forms of taxation 
have worked satisfactorily in various places, and the teacher 
should acquaint himself with their possibilities. Again, the 
solution may lie in a more efficient management of govern- 
mental finances. Depending, therefore, upon the locality, 
the solution of the problem differs. 

To those whose primary interest is in the education of 





*Winning article on this subject in the State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 
contest. 
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1. Work for the prosperity 
of the community in which he 
teaches. 


2. Work in the interests of clean, efficient government. 


3. Work for the popularization of public education. 

The teacher contributes something toward all the above 
when he conscientiously performs his work in the classroom. 
But for too long has the teacher confined his activities 
strictly to the classroom. He must orient himself to a 
larger sphere of influence. 

As a citizen of the community, the teacher should take 
an active interest in all its activities. Whether in church, 
the club, the chamber of commerce, or other social and 
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business organizations, the teacher can 
make the problems of the community his 
problems. Anything that he can con- 
tribute to the success of the community 
will increase the ability of the community 
to afford better governmental services 
and, at the same time, build up goodwill 
for himself and the schools. 

The teacher should get, and continually 
observe, the community point of view 
concerning taxation; otherwise, being a 
recipient of taxes, he will create a sus- 
picion of self-interest and, to that extent, 
lose his influence. 

The stand that the teacher should take 





for good government would make more 
popular the payment of taxes. Let him 
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present the real tax issue as opposed to 
the political issue and popular appeal. 
When more government service is bought, more money 
must be spent for it. Tax-paying should be considered a 
privilege in a democracy, for, as Calvin Coolidge once said, 
“If the people are to control the government they must 
pay the taxes to support it.” 

Teachers should meet the situation of possible reduced 
school budgets with offensive rather than defensive tactics. 
Education needs no advertising but statements of truth. 
Taxation without representation is no worse than taxation 
with misrepresentation. We must go to the public with 
far-sighted educational programs, the importance of which 
we can make clear to the average citizen in terms he will 
understand. Education must be popularized and “‘sold” 
to the public. School budgets must not be sacrificed on 
the altar of other governmental extravagances. A feeling 
of pride in the schools should be fostered. The schools 
belong to the community, not to the teachers. 

Education is the greatest single enterprise the American 
people have in common. It touches more people at more 
points than any other function of government. If this 
country is to be made safe for democracy, it must be done 
through the public schools. 

To speak of bringing school budgets back to some past 
level, is to speak of giving a past education to modern 
children. Laborers with the old education have been dis- 
placed by machinery; the new education must equip today’s 
children to use this machinery or to do work not usurped 


Grey Towers, Beaver College 


EAVER College, Jenkintown, is proud of Grey Towers, 
one of the most unique buildings used for educational 
purposes in Pennsylvania. It is a complete copy of Alnwick 
Castle, Northumberland, England, the home of Lord Derby, 
and cost approximately two and one-half million dollars to 
build. The lobbies, drawing rooms, etc., are used exclu- 
sively for social purposes, and the second and third floors 
are used for dormitory purposes. The entire interior is 
solid mahogany, and the walls are covered throughout with 
famous English tapestries. 


Beaver College purchased the W. W. Harrison estate 
on which the Grey Towers is located. The college is one 
of the oldest colleges for women in the country, now in 
its 83rd year. 


Some people never seem to learn that there is nothing 
more perpetual than Truth and that ‘“‘whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.”—Albert A. Riggs. 





by the machine. The educational dollar enhances oppor- 
tunity, limits crime and poverty, enriches the community; 
increasingly it pays for such instruction and supervision 
as the home and the church used to furnish. Broken-down 
schools, dispirited teachers, truant and vagrant pupils result 
in disease, crime, distress, umrest, political slavery, and 
bigotry. 

Surely the taxpayers who work so hard to reduce school 
budgets ought to realize that nothing so certainly liquidates 
its expenses as education, that the cost of ignorance far 
exceeds the cost of education. 

Teachers, in the capacity of citizens, assuredly have the 
right to promote publicly their interests, either singly or 


jointly. They need never resort to vague or misleading 
statements. Let them rather rely upon their own art of 
education. 


The community has a right to have its children taught 
by the best teachers available, and should assume the obliga- 
tion to invest the teaching profession with a decent respect 
and remuneration. That the teacher desires a fair return 
for his investment and his services is, in truth, no shameful 
thing. To serve others he must first preserve himself. 
Money spent for the best teachers will again flow back to 
the taxpayers in an ever more prosperous and happy society 
for all concerned. The teacher and the community  suc- 
ceed together; each is more prosperous because of the 
efforts and helpful spirit of the other. 





Chester Adopts Teacher Qualifications 


T the first meeting of the Chester board of education 

in January, F. Herman Fritz, superintendent, made a 
recommendation relative to the qualification of candidates 
for teaching positions in Chester. The following resolution 
was unanimously passed by the board of education: 

That the Chester school district employ only those teach- 
ers for primary and elementary positions who have had 
three or more years of training in a State Teachers College, 
or any college or university with approved teacher training 
departments, with the following provisions: 

1. This resolution shall not apply to those applicants 
for positions who have already completed two years of 
training or those who will complete two years of training 
in the June class of 1936. ; 

2. It shall apply to all applicants who complete two 
years of training after June, 1936. 

3. That after June, 1938, four years of training in a 
State Teachers College, or in a college or university with 
approved teacher training departments will be required of 
all primary and elementary teachers. 
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The Legion Liaison League 


CHARLES E. SOHL 


Abington, Pennsylvania 


T an educational gathering a few days ago, some ladies 

were discussing organizations in general. During the 
course of the conversation the one said to the other, “Just 
what is the American Legion?” To this the other replied, 
“Why that is an organization that wants the soldiers’ bonus 
paid and more war.” 


At a meeting of an American Legion Post, the writer 
was approached by a member who said, ‘I see that the 
Legion is cooperating with the NEA in the American Edu- 
cation Week program. Will you tell me just what the 
NEA is?” 

To me it is tragic that two wonderful groups such as 
the teachers of our children and our ex-service men should 
know so little about each other. This is particularly un- 
fortunate when they have so much in common. It is my 
purpose, therefore, to point out the necessity of a better 
understanding between them through a knowledge of these 
common principles. I shall also show the tremendous 
potentialities of the Legion Liaison League. Its purposes 
are: 

1. To analyze the platforms of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, and the American Legion, in 
order to determine the principles held in common, 
and, 


2. To develop procedures whereby the forces of both 
the teachers and the legionaires shall be directed 
toward the achievement of common goals. 


Real American education is not a commodity. It is 
not merely an academic premise. It is a national philosophy. 
The education of all the children of all the people must 
be a cooperative effort of the citizens themselves. Financial 
support alone will not suffice. The support of our system 
of education for all lies in the general belief that the 
destiny of democracy in the United States is determined 
through the activities of our schools. The motivating spirit 
of these activities must come from the people themselves. 
The spirit of our nation cannot be separated from the 
character building traits of our educational institutions. A 
national education, if it is to be kept alive and healthy, 
must feel the pulsations of our national life, and respond 
to them. 


With the general acceptance of this premise it is all too 
obvious that teachers as a group cannot keep to themselves. 
The schools cannot be segregated and kept apart from the 
activities of everyday life. Whether we will it or not, 
the influences of the many agencies throughout the United 
States cannot be either accepted, ignored, or avoided by 
a “‘cloister like’ attitude on the part of teachers. 


Groups of citizens who are interested in one or more 
of the various phases of our national education should by 
all means agree upon certain objectives and work in con- 
junction with each other for the achievement of the desired 
goals. 

The Legion Liaison League, with this end in view, is 
attempting to promote a mutual understanding of prin- 
ciples affecting education between ‘‘the Schools” and ‘‘the 
Legion.” Particular emphasis is stressed on character build- 
ing and citizenship. 

In the Bureau of Education Bulletin, “Cardinal Prin- 


ciples of Secondary Education” (1918 No. 35) we find 
the following statements: 

“Education in the United States should be guided by a 
clear conception of the meaning of democracy.” (p-9) 

“The purpose of democracy is so to organize society that 
each member may develop his personality primarily through 
activities designed for the well-being of his fellow members 
and of society as a whole.” (p-9) 

“For the achievement of these ends, democracy must 
place chief reliance upon education.” (p-9) 

“The comprehension of the ideals of American democracy 
and loyalty to them should be a prominent aim of civic 
education. The pupil should feel that he will be respon- 
sible, in cooperation with others, for keeping the nation 
true to the best inherited conceptions of democracy * * *.” 
(p-14) 

“On the one hand, character is meaningless apart from 
the will to discharge the duties of life, and on the other 
hand, there is no guarantee that these duties will be rightly 
discharged, unless principles are substituted for impulses, 
however well intentioned such impulses may be.” (p-10) 

“Civic education should develop in the individual those 
qualities whereby he will act well his part as a member 
of neighborhood, town or city, state, and nation, and give 
him a basis for understanding international problems.” 
(p-13) 

“The school is the one agency that may be controlled 
definitely and consciously by our democracy for the pur- 
pose of unifying its people.” (p-22) 

“While seeking to evoke the distinctive excellencies of 
individuals and groups of individuals, the secondary school 
must be equally zealous to develop those common ideas, 
common ideals, and common modes of thought, feeling, 
and action, whereby America, through a rich, unified com- 
mon life, may render her truest service to a world seeking 
for democracy among men and nations.” (p-32) 

In the platform of the National Education Association, 
(NEA Journal—Jan. 1936) we find the following: 

“Character is the major outcome of education. All ac- 
tivities of the school should contribute to the habits and 
attributes which manifest themselves through integrity in 
private life, law observance, and intelligent participation 
in civic affairs.” (p-29) 

“General recognition should be given to the federal gov- 
ernment’s obligations to unite, to guide, to stimulate, and 
to support education in the interest of a high type of na- 
tional citizenship.” (p-31) 

At the Denver Convention (July 1935) the following 
resolution presented by Jere Allen, Scotland, Pa., was 
adopted: 

“The National Education Association believes that the 
fundamental principles of American Democracy are the 
best so far devised by the mind of man to govern a free 
people and pledges itself so to teach the youth of the 
land.” (NEA Journal—Jan. 1936, p-32). 

Let us now look at the Americanism Program of the 
American Legion. It might be well, first of all, to define 
the meaning of Americanism. It is this in brief. 

1. The unreserved acceptance of the principles and ideals 
upon which our government was founded and a willing- 
ness to aid in their advancement 
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The development of a feeling of personal responsibility 
for the preservation of the rights, liberties, and privi- 
leges which have been won for us by our forefathers 
3. An appreciation of American traditions 

4. The inculcation of civic duties so that patriotism un- 
consciously becomes a part of the daily life of every 
citizen 

5. The firm advocacy of the belief that American democ- 
racy is superior to all other forms of government and 
that American citizenship is the greatest honor that any 
person may receive 

6. Unswerving opposition to subversive influences which 
tend to undermine our existing form of government 

7. Americanism is an everyday thing. If we are to live 
up to our possibilities, if we are to safeguard and trans- 
mit to posterity the principles of justice, freedom, and 
democracy, if we are to uphold and defend the Con- 
stitution, we must make Americanism more than a 
word—we must think and believe it in our daily life. 
For the furtherance of these principles the American 

Legion made Americanism its primary activity for 1935. 

This policy has been continued for 1936. Some of the 

pertinent features of this program are: 

1. That education, because of its vital relationship to 
American ideals and institutions, be given special con- 
sideration by legislative bodies and not be made to bear 
a disproportionate share of the sacrifice for economy 

2. That only competent, professionally-trained, and care- 
fully selected teachers be employed and that they be 
citizens of unquestioned patriotism and advocates of 
American ideals 

3. That each post, through its education committee, be 
constantly watchful of the problems of education. It 
will especially cooperate with school officials in the 
annual observance of American Education Week, with 
the giving of school awards and other educational ac- 
tivities 

4. That commendation be given to the National Education 
Association for its efforts to combat the teachings of 
subversive doctrines in the public schools. Each post 
is urged to assist local school officials in preventing such 
teachings 

5. That appreciation be expressed to the school teachers 
of America for the splendid cooperation which has 
made it possible for the American Legion to support 
with its membership and organization the public schools 
of this country. The Legion pledges its further earnest 
cooperation with the National Education Association to 
continue its active support to preserve for all the chil- 
dren of the country adequate and universal free edu- 
cation. 

The analysis of the civic objectives of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, the plat- 
form of the National Education Association, the Denver 
Convention of the NEA, the Miami and St. Louis Con- 
ventions of the American Legion shows with astonishing 
clearness that the teachers and the legionaires have much 
in common. In fact no logical excuse can be offered for 
not actively cooperating with each other for the realization 
of these objectives. 

There are approximately 650 Legion posts, with 70,000 
members, 280 Local Branches PSEA, with more than 60,000 
members, and between 1200 and 1250 high schools in 
Pennsylvania. The entire population, including alien, is 
reached through at least one, and frequently by all of these 
agencies. There can exist no valid reason for anyone within 
the confines of the State to remain ignorant of the duties 
of good citizenship or to be permitted to disseminate sub- 
versive propaganda. 

The teaching of civics is compulsory in our high schools. 
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The above pictures a group of seniors of the class of 1935 of 


McKeesport High School, These students have been perfect in 
attendance for twelve years. First row, left to right: Virginia Hall, 
Helen Railingshafer, Virginia Weissert, Alice Hughes. Second 
row, standing, left to right: Glenn Jackel, Achison Gray, Frederick 
W eissert. 





The State Americanism Committee of the Legion is active 
and each post is enjoined to have both an Americanism 
officer and an education committee. 

In the ‘Handbook of Suggested Programs of Activities’* 
for Local Branches of the PSEA, it is frequently suggested 
that teaching groups enlist the aid of organizations that 
incorporate the welfare of youth in their activities and who 
are interested in civic betterment. With this purpose in 
view the Local Branches are urged to make definite con- 
tacts with the American Legion for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the cause of education and for increased service 
to youth. 

The main function of the Legion Liaison League is to 
serve as a coordinating agency for the more efficient co- 
operation of the NEA, the PSEA, and the American Legion. 
Activities toward this end will result in better service to 
our children and increase the civic virtues of our inhabitants. 

The members of the “League” know the aims and ideals 
of both the teachers and the ex-service group. They are 
familiar with the “modus operandi” of each organization. 
This linking of operations by means of those in communi- 
cation with both forces for the achievement of improved 
citizenship and real patriotism is most worthy. The com- 
batting of subversive doctrines and the agencies which are 
instrumental in the spreading of such propaganda is not 
only highly desirable, but mandatory. 

(Epiror’s Nore.—During the year 1934, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association opened the way for active 
cooperation with the American Legion for the advancement 
of public education. An American Legion Contact Com- 
mittee, composed of teachers who are members of both 
organizations, was appointed. An initial meeting was held 
during the 1934 PSEA Convention. The name “Legion 
Liaison League’ was suggested by Dr. Sohl, author of this 
article, and adopted at the 1934 meeting.) 

The Legion Liaison League desires the names of all 
PSEA members who are eligible to belong to the American 
Legion. This coupon is for your convenience. Fill out, 
detach, and mail to PSEA Headquarters, 400 N. Third 
Street, Harrisburg. 
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~ *Copies available at PSEA Headquarters, 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The Pennsylvania State Education Assn. 


Purpose 


The purpose of this Association shall be to promote the 
general educational welfare of the State, to protect and 
advance the interests of its members, to foster professional 
zeal, to advance educational standards, and to establish and 
maintain helpful, friendly relationships.—Article II, Con- 
stitution. 


Accomplishments 


HE late Eli M. Rapp, Berks County, Reading, Pa., who 

was president of the Association in 1916, is authority 
for the following statement: “The Association since its 
organization in 1852 has initiated or fostered every forward 
movement in education. All progressive school legisla- 
tion has had the pronounced endorsement of the Associa- 
tion. The following are a few of its many achievements: 
. The Department of Public Instruction 
. Bureaus of the Department of Public Instruction 
The County Superintendency 
The Assistant County Superintenden 
State Normal Schools and State Teachers Colleges 
. Free Textbooks and Supplies 
. Extensions of Minimum School Term 
. Teachers’ Minimum Salary 
. Payment of Teachers for Attending Institutes 

10. Compulsory Attendance Law 

11. Vocational Schools and Departments 

12. High Schools 

13. Increase in the State Appropriations 

14. Higher Minimum Requirements for Teachers—both 

Academic and Professional 

“It had an honorable part in securing the admirable school 
code of 1911. The Association with such a record deserves 
the support of every teacher in the Commonwealth.” 


Since 1916, the outstanding accomplishments are 


1. Public School Employees’ Retirement Act-—-1917 
(Effective 1919) 

2. Woodruff Salary Act—1919 

3. Edmonds Act—1921 

4. Emergency appropriations for financially-handicapped 
school districts—1927 to date 

5. Continuing Contract—1929 

6. Group insurance benefits extended to teachers and 
teachers’ organizations—1931 

7. Authorization of payment of expenses of superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and teachers in attendance at 
educational conferences—1931 

8. Full State Appropriations to meet the State’s obli- 
gations 
a. To the retirement system 
b. To the Edmonds Act 
Note: The Association unsuccessfully opposed the 

emergency legislation of 1933 

9. Credit Union Act—1933 

10. Objectionable School Code defeated—1933 

11. Restoration of the full operation of the Edmonds 
Act—1935 

12. Contributions to retirement either on current salary 
or 1932-33 salary—1935 

13. Prohibition of boards of school directors from de- 
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manding, requesting, or accepting gifts or donations 
from teachers—1935 ; 
14. Advance of the status of education as a profession 


Legislative Program 
N October 9, 1935, the Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA headquarters to formulate a statement of policy 

and program for the ensuing year. Following a tentative 

agreement upon the statement, it was presented to the 

Executive Council and discussed with the State Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction. 

In its present form it has the approval of the Executive 
Council and the State Superintendent. 

I. Complete restoration of the educational program as it 
was previous to the 1933 session of the Legislature. 

II. Adequate appropriations by the General Assembly to 
meet the appropriation obligations of the various laws 
now relating to subsidies in the different fields: 

a. Edmonds Act and closed schools 
b. Transportation 

c. Vocational education 

d. Special education 

III. Appropriations sufficient to meet in full the State's 
actuarial obligations to the Public School Employees’ 
Retirement System. 

IV. Adequate budgetary provisions to provide an annual 
traveling allotment of at least $500 each for county 
superintendents and their assistants. 

V. Appropriations sufficient to permit State Teachers Col- 
leges to operate on an efficiency level by making pos- 
sible the restoration of salaries and the safe and ade- 
quate maintenance of the plants. 

VI. Increments to teachers in fourth-class districts upon 

the basis of experience, efficiency, and additional pro- 

fessional education. 

Legislation which would make teachers’ salaries a 
prior claim upon subsidy appropriations paid by the 
State to the district, excluding the amount paid as 
reimbursement for closed schools or for transportation. 
VIII. Legislation which will prevent blanket dismissals; 

give security of position for competent teaching serv- 
ice; provide the necessary checks and balances to safe- 
guard the interests of the teachers, the supervisory 
officials, the school directors, and the children; and 
encourage teachers to attain a higher plane of profes- 
sional service. 

IX. Adequate educational provision through legislation 
for unemployed youth between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen years. 

X. Extension of local educational opportunity through 
adequate junior college legislation. 

XI. Increase in the number of competitive scholarships at 

higher institutions of learning now provided by the 

State to deserving youth. 

Distribution of added appropriations on such bases 
as will: 

(1) Recognize the ability of the school districts 

(2) Promote the normal development of the school 

program 

(3) Recognize a proportionate share of the incre- 

ments in the Edmonds salary schedule as an 
appropriation liability on the part of the State. 


VII. 


XII. 
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XIII. Reorganization of school districts in Pennsylvania 
in accordance with the principles and plan agreed 
upon in 1934 by the joint committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, the State School 
Directors’ Association, and the Department of Public 
Instruction. 


Association Activities 


Committee on Reorganization 

HE Committee on Reorganization and Amending the 

Constitution of the PSEA had its initial meeting at 
PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, February 1, 1936, with 
the following members present: Carmon Ross, Chairman, 
Edinboro; Hazel Davies, Scranton; Italo L. de Francesco, 
Reading; Leon R. Edmiston, DuBois; Arthur W. Ferguson, 
York; P. A. Jones, Sharon; G. A. Stetson, Titusville; and 
Adaline Van Kirk, Bradford Woods. Absent: Robert 
Wayne Clark, Philadelphia. 

Preliminary to developing a plan of work, it reviewed 
the resolutions adopted by the House of Delegates; the re- 
port presented to the House of Delegates by Superintendent 
Downs, chairman of the Committee on Constitutional Re- 
vision for 1935; recommendations of committees that had 
reported and presented proposals to the House of Delegates 
previous to the 1935 report, particularly the report of 1932; 
and the possible contributions that might be made to its 
work by a study of constitutions of other state education 
associations, particularly those that have been more recently 
amended and revised. 

The chairman, Doctor Ross, then presented an outline of 
possibilities of action and suggested procedures which was 
accepted by the committee as its guide for the task at hand. 

The committee, through subcommittees, will make an ex- 
haustive study of the following: 

1. Reorganization of the Departments and Executive 

Council 

2. Definition of membership 

3. Plan for electing NEA delegates, including setting 

up of reasonable qualifications 

4. Clearing up status of local branches, college branches, 

etc. 

5. Study of more recent constitutions to bring up-to-date 

the survey made in 1932. 

The subcommittee on reorganization of Departments and 
Executive Council will meet at PSEA Headquarters on 
March 7. The next meeting of the entire committee is 
planned to be held at Headquarters March 21, 1936. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GAYMAN, 
Secretary. 


Committee on Legislation 


MEETING of the Committee of Legislation of the 

PSEA was held at Headquarters, Friday, February 14, 
with eleven members present and one member absent but 
accounted for. Mary B. McAndrew, President of the As- 
sociation, met with the committee. 

After complete discussion, the committee took favorable 
action and pledged its vigorous support to the following 
proposals from the Executive Council: 

1. Salaries must be fully restored. 

2. Increments for teachers in fourth-class districts must be 
secured. 

3. A tenure law of vital importance to the teachers of 
Pennsylvania must be enacted in the next Legislature 

4. Remedial legislation is needed to prevent school boards 
from diverting State subsidies for teachers’ salaries for 
payment of other obligations and allowing teachers’ 
salaries to remain unpaid for five or six months. 

The committee disapproved the proposal that the retire- 
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ment law be amended so that an individual who served 
thirty years could retire on pension providing the person so 
desiring should be willing to pay an additional premium 
for the privilege. 

Other legislative proposals which were acted upon favor- 
ably by the committee included: 


1. Establishing a penalty for the non-payment of minimum 
salaries and increments 

2. Obligating the State to pay a proportionate share of the 
increments as well as the basal minimum salaries. 

The committee recommended to the Executive Council that 
an adequate report be made of the program of tenure spon- 
sored by the Association at the last session of the Legislature 
and that an announcement be made of the action of the 
Legislative Committee in planning an adequate program 
for the future. 

It also recommended to the Executive Council that it 
employ legal counsel to set up procedures to be carried 
out by the Association in bringing to all teachers in Penn- 
sylvania the benefits of the Henderson decision. 

Respectfully submitted, 


H. E. GAYMAN, 
Secretary. 


Executive Council 


N FEBRUARY 15, 1936, the Executive Council met 
at 8:40 a. m. at PSEA Headquarters with 14 mem- 
bers present and three absent but accounted for. They 
received reports from President Mary B. McAndrew, the 
Executive Secretary, the Assistant Executive Secretary and 
Director of Research, and the following committee chairmen: 

Bela B. Smith, Legislation, Connellsville. 

H. V. Herlinger, Field Secretary, Mt. Lebanon. 

Carmon Ross, Reorganization, Edinboro (The report was 
presented by H. E. Gayman). 

The more important business transacted may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. PSEA Membership 

Proofs of the directory appearing in this issue of the 
Journal, pp 286 to 292 were presented and attention was 
called to the summary p 292. Of the 252 Local Branches, 
exclusive of the 33 Colleges, Universities, and Special 
Schools, but including all of the State Teachers Colleges, 
194 or 76.98 per cent were 100 per cent in their mem- 
bership in the Association for 1935-36. The paid mem- 
bership in the PSEA from December 10, 1934, to December 
10, 1935, was 63,337 (including 464 life members) which 
is 102% of 62,221 certificated public school teachers for the 
year 1934-35. 

The presidents of the three newly created departments, 
classroom teachers, elementary school principals, and _sec- 
ondary school principals, are to be sent as delegates to the 
Portland convention. 

2. NEA 
a. Membership. 

While Pennsylvania still ranks first among the states, our 

membership has steadily declined since 1932, as follows: 
1932 1933 1934 1935 
29,408 27,770 29,5257 23,620 

The decline of 1,617 in 1935 reduces our number of 
State delegates to the Portland convention of the NEA from 
54 to 51. 

One delegate, John H. Adams, Pittsburgh, is on both the 
ex officio list and the elected list. 

The Executive Secretary stated he would be glad to reduce 
the surplus by. one by withdrawing as a delegate. 

In this connection, he requested that Harvey E. Gayman 
be authorized to serve as substitute State Director at the 
Portland convention. He stated further that he would 
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appreciate being relieved from both duties for the 1936 
convention. Both requests were granted. 
b. Federal Legislation 

The Executive Secretary reported in detail the introduc- 
tion into the second session of the 74th Congress, S. 3855, 
by Senator King, chairman of the U. S. Senate Committee 
on Education, a bill to amend the charter of the National 
Education Association. This bill is in conformity with the 
actions recorded of the Denver Representative Assembly and 
is the result of the work of Doctor Reuben T. Shaw, 
chairman, NEA Committee on Amending Charter, Phila- 
delphia. 

3. Legal Counsel. Henderson Decision. 

In response to the recommendation from the Legislative 
Committee that the Executive Council employ legal counsel 
whereby the benefits of the Henderson decision might 
accrue to all the teachers of Pennsylvania, it was the con- 
sensus of opinion of the Executive Council that no action be 
taken pending a ruling from the Department of Justice 
requested by the Department of Public Instruction. 

4, Tenure. 

The editor of the JOURNAL was instructed to publish an 
adequate statement regarding the tenure legislation activi- 
ties of the PSEA. 

5. Retirement. 

The committee on legislation was directed to give at- 
tention to the protection of those teachers, through retire- 
ment, who approach the retirement age and lose their con- 
tract through no fault of their own. 

6. Legislative Commission to Study School Costs. 

The work of this committee, which was authorized by 
the 1935 Legislature, was considered. 
7. Differential in Salary for Teachers. 

The Legislative Committee was asked to study the ad- 
visability of a differential in salary in favor of a teacher 
with 4 or more grades in one room. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


A State Superintendent Keeps Busy 


Editor’s Note: In reply to our request for a description of 
the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sup- 
erintendent Lester K. Ade wrote the following to be printed 
in the JOURNAL. 

January 16, 1936. 
reply to your request concerning the Office of the Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, will say 
it is indeed a busy one. Perhaps you can glean some idea 
of the extent of the work and responsibility attached to 
this office when you know that only one of the many major 
activities is supervision of no less than fourteen State 
Teachers Colleges with an enrolment of more than 9000 
students. The Superintendent automatically is Chairman 
of the Board of Teachers College Presidents, and the suc- 
cess of these institutions, you may be sure, is of great con- 
cern to me. These colleges are a part of the public school 
system. The State has appropriated $3,200,000 to assist in 

their maintenance during the current biennium, 1935-37. 

Pennsylvania’s public schools have more than 2,000,000 
pupils and 62,000 teachers. General supervision is in the 
State Superintendent’s office, where appropriations are dis- 
bursed for all state-aided education, totaling more than 
$80,000,000 for the present two-year period. Adminis- 
tration of these funds, supervision and development of the 
school curriculum, and the licensing of practitioners in the 
various registered professions, constitute the main duties 
of the Department. 

(Turn to page 302) 
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S. E. Convention District 
Business Meeting 


RESIDENT Ralph R. Smith, Lansdale, has called a 

meeting of officers and delegates for 8:00 p. m., Friday, 
March 6, 1936, in Memorial Hall, Christian Association, 
36th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, to elect officers of the 
Southeastern Convention District for one year and to transact 
other business. All members of the PSEA in Bucks, Chester, 
Delaware, Montgomery, and Philadelphia counties are 7pso- 
facto members of this convention district and are eligible to 
vote. Delegates to the 1935 State PSEA convention are 
particularly urged to attend. 


S. E. Convention District 


CHOOLMEN’S Week and the Southeastern Convention 

District of the Pennsylvania State Education Association 

will hold their annual convention this year from March 

25-28 inclusive at the University of Pennsylvania. The gen- 

eral theme of the conference will be “Educational Programs 
for Today and ,Tomorrow.” 

William C. Ash and E. D. Grizzell of the University of 
Pennsylvania will have charge of the vocational education 
and secondary school conferences respectively. 

The speakers will include: Glenn Frank, president, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Walter Crosby Eells, coordinator, Co- 
operative Study of Secondary Schools Standards; Robert 
Hoppock, National Occupational Conference; G. Bromley 
Oxnam, president, DePauw University; Lester K. Ade, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Hon. 
Franklin Spencer Edmonds; Hon. Hiram G. Andrews; 
Walter Biddle Saul, chairman, finance committee, Philadel- 
phia Board of Education; F. J. Kelley, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; S. Solis-Cohen, Philadel- 
phia school board; William R. Smithey, University of Vir- 
ginia; I. L. Kandel, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Thomas S. Gates, president, University of Pennsylvania; T. 
G. Bennett, educational adviser, CCC Camps; Russel S. 
Callow, rowing coach, University of Pennsylvania; Homer 
P. Rainey, American Youth Commission of the American 
Council of Education; Howard A. Dawson, director, rural 
service, National Education Association. 

The conference theme will be more or less carried through 
a series of programs of which the following are indicative: 
Secondary Education for All the Youth, Improving Efh- 
ciency in the Secondary School, Desirable Standards in Sec- 
ondary Education, National Youth Programs, The National 
Youth Administration, Guidance Program, School Directors 
Programs, Measurement Programs, Finance Programs, 
Parent-Teacher Programs, Social Change and Secondary Edu- 
cation, The Junior College, The Unit in the Program of 
Secondary Education, Programs of CCC Camp, Secondary 
School and Community Understanding, The Secondary 
School and Its Interscholastic Relations, Modern Instruc- 
tional Practices in the Elementary School, Social Studies in 
the Primary Grades, The Problem of Pupil Participation in 
the Schools of Today, What Now as to Supervision? The 
Elementary School Principal as an Education Leader, Prob- 
lems of the Student Teacher, Demonstration Lessons—Ele- 
mentary and Secondary, and Comparative Education 
Program. 


School Directors 


Wednesday, March 25, 9:30 a. m. 
School Directors’ Program—Selection of Teachers—Panel 
Discussion, Houston Hall Auditorium 
Chairman, George S. Stewart, President, Hatboro School 
Board 
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Remarks, J. Foster Meck, President, Pennsylvania State 
School Directors’ Association 

Preliminary Statement: Never in our entire history as a 
nation have we given quite so much thought to the 
people who guide and direct our children in the public 
schools as we are now doing. Educational objectives 
are changing, methods are different, new demands on 
our educational system are being made. Obviously the 
selection of teachers is of most vital importance to any 
community. Therefore, it is pertinent that we discuss 
questions such as these: 

Questions for Discussion: What educational qualifications 
should our teachers be required to have? Can good 
teachers be selected on the basis of their educational 
equipment? How are graduates of training schools 
to find positions when most school systems now require 
experience before employing teachers? Are lay mem- 
bers of a school board qualified to select teachers on 
the basis of modern requirements? Should a superin- 
tendent be required to select his teachers from local 
candidates? How should teachers be selected in fourth- 
class districts where there are no superintendents or 
supervising principals? 

Members of Panel: 

Leader, D. M. Melchior, Girard College, Philadelphia 

Rev. Robert F. Gottschall, Second-Class School Direc- 
tor, Norristown 

Mrs. T. Magill Patterson, Third-Class School Director, 
St. Davids 

Roland L. Eaton, Large Fourth-Class School Director, 
Swarthmore 

Mrs. Brinton Mitchell, Small Fourth-Class School Di- 
rector, Westtown 

Robert Wayne Clark, Central High School, Philadel- 


hia 

rw W. Rohrbach, President, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown 

A. M. Kulp, County Superintendent, Montgomery 
Coun 


Sydney V. Rowland, Superintendent, Radnor Township 
Wednesday, March 25, 1:30 p. m. 
School Directors’ Program in Cooperation with School Ad- 
ministrators, Houston Hall Auditorium 
Chairman, Mrs. Joseph Scattergood, Member, West Chester 
School Board 
Some Requirements of a Modern School 
Lester K. Ade, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 
Financing the Public School System 
Hon. Franklin Spencer Edmonds, Philadelphia 
The Layman and Education 
Hon. Hiram G. Andrews, Johnstown 
Chairman, Legislative Committee to Study Pennsyl- 
vania’s School System 
General Discussion 


N. E. Convention District 


HE eleventh annual convention of the Northeastern Con- 

vention District, PSEA, will meet in Wilkes-Barre on 
March 27 and 28 in the Elmer Myers High School. There 
will be general sessions on Friday afternoon, Friday evening, 
and Saturday morning. Some of the outstanding speakers 
at the general sessions will be Mary B. McAndrew, President 
of Pennsylvania State Education Association; Joseph C. 
Brown, superintendent of schools of Pelham, New York; 
and Kenneth Meyers of New York City, special lecturer on 
international problems. 
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Dr. Brown is a well-known instructor at Yale, Syracuse, 
and New York Universities. He is also the co-author of 
several nationally-known text books. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to sectional meetings 
for which excellent programs have been prepared. The 
music department of the Elmer Myers High School and 
the a capella chorus of Hazleton will provide the special 
entertainment at the general session. 

The following are the officers of the district: 

President—Paul E. Witmeyer, Supt. of Schools, Shamokin 

Vice-President—Fred W. Diehl, Supt. of Schools, 
Montour County 

Secretary—William Herr, Principal, D. A. Harman Jr. 
H. S., Hazleton 


World Goodwill Day 


HE only way we can reach all teachers in the state with 

information on World Goodwill Day is through the 
kindness of this JOURNAL. As you know, we hope that every 
teacher and school in every community will have appro- 
priate exercises on World Goodwill Day, May 18. Schools 
closing before that date will have earlier programs. Should 
teachers or schools need help on their program, we rec- 
ommend they send us fifteen cents in stamps for our Good- 
will Booklet of suggestions, plays, and pageants. 

In order to attach greater importance to the movement 
we are giving the Goodwill Award which is printed on a 
fine quality of paper, eight by ten inches, in decorative 
letters and in two colors, ready for the bulletin board or 
for a place on the wall. It is a beautiful Award. As soon 
as the teacher has decided to have a program, write and 
let us know so that we can send it to be on display on 
May 18 or before that date. Send twenty cents to help 
defray the expenses of printing and mailing. Give name 
of teacher, and grade or school. 

Let every one who reads this notice, take a personal in- 
terest in inspiring all teachers to observe World Goodwill 
Day with a program, play, or pageant. We are promoting 
this plan in each of the leading nations. What other move- 
ment counts for so much towards a better understanding 
between nations than just this Goodwill movement in the 
schools? Write J. W. Crabtree, World Federation, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Peace Posters 


N answer to many requests for peace posters, the Women’s 

International League has collected about six hundred, 
mounted them on cheese cloth, and now has them available 
for rental purposes. They are prepared in sets of twenty- 
five different posters each, and will be loaned to responsible 
individuals for exhibition purposes in schools, churches, 
libraries, club rooms, public buildings, etc., for a period of 
two to three weeks. The rental price of $1 just about covers 
postage, insurance, and replacement costs. A few sets of 
new posters are available at a cost of $5. The posters 
average 20 by 30 inches, are mostly printed in two or 
more colors. The majority come from England, but a few 
are available from Denmark, Holland, and France. The 
posters make a striking exhibition when displayed in an 
auditorium, or on the walls of a school hallway. For in- 
formation address 

NATIONAL LITERATURE HEADQUARTERS 
Women’s International League 


1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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School Officials 


1. Secretaries 


HE annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Association of 

School Board Secretaries was held in the Forum of the 
Education Building, Harrisburg, Tuesday, February 4, 1936. 

Under the able and adroit leadership of Mrs. Helen Kidd 
Thompson, president, Greenville, an excellent program was 
presented. 

Representative Frank W-. Ruth, Berks County, spoke on 
“The Tax Situation from the Viewpoint of School District 
Receipts for the Annual Budget’ and Lester K. Ade, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, used as his topic ‘An 
Outline of the Requirements of the Modern School.” 

A new feature of the convention which promises to be- 
come permanent was a series of group conferences which 
were held in the forenoon from 10:00 to 12:30 with the 
chairmen reporting their findings at the afternoon session. 

The convention through resolutions recommended that a 
special session of the Legislature, if held, be requested to 
appropriate money to cover the cost of paying teachers the 
difference between their actual salaries and the maximum 
pay to which they were entitled under the Edmonds salary 
act; that the Legislature make a special appropriation to 
cover the loss in revenue in taxes due to the tax abatement 
and exemption acts passed in the 1935 session of the Legis- 
lature; and that the association go on record as opposed 
to any legislation which would further abate tax payments. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: Willis H. Lady, 
Biglerville, president; H. W. Hoover, Polk, vice-president; 
Mary E. Robbins, Sunbury, secretary; and Harold R. Kratz, 
Norristown, treasurer. New members of the executive 
board are Ralph E. Ord, Allegheny County, elected for one 
year, and H. W. Cramblet, Pittsburgh, chosen for a two- 
year term. 


2. Directors 

The Pennsylvania State School Directors Association held 
its 41st annual convention in the Forum, Education 
Building, Harrisburg, February 5 and 6, 1936. While the 
attendance of approximately 1000 was good, the Associa- 
tion decided on a membership campaign to secure active 
cooperation of all of the 14,000 school directors of the 
State. 

The Association lined up with the Pennsylvania Real Es- 
tate Association to win a State appropriation of $25,000,000 
for the school districts. Both organizations claim the Ziesen- 
heim Act, passed as a companion bill to the invalidated in- 
come tax law by the 1935 Legislature, pledged the State 
to increase payments to school districts by reducing taxes 
on real estate. The directors asked the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction to request a formal opinion from the Attor- 
ney General regarding the payment of the $25,000,000 
from the general fund. They also recommended that Gover- 
nor Earle include a demand for an appropriation of $25,- 
000,000 in the call for a special session of the Legislature, 
if one is found necessary. 

The directors criticized the practice of giving teachers 
blanket dismissals and then rehiring most of them. They 
maintained that only those teachers not to be retained 
should be given the required 60-day notice. Guy T. Hol- 
comb, Oxford, president of the board of trustees of East- 
ern Penitentiary, recommended the employment of married 
teachers “to bring more experience, wisdom of life, and 
stability into the classroom.” He advocated more male 
“i in the grades “to create in boys a greater sense of 
oyalty.”” 

Mary B. McAndrew, President, PSEA, Carbondale, in a 
15-minute address on Civil Service for Teachers showed 
that security of position for competent teachers is justified 
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by the welfare of the child. She pointed out that a nerv- 
ous, worried teacher, constantly shaking in her shoes from 
fear of blanket dismissal because of residence, sex, or poli- 
tics, actually lives in fear and becomes irritable and ineffec- 
tive in her work with the children. She appealed to the 
directors to unite with the teachers in effort to secure civil 
service protection for competent, qualified, satisfactory 
teachers. 

Mrs. Warren Marshall, President, Swarthmore, and her 
executive committee arranged profitable, stimulating pro- 
grams on which the principal speakers in addition to those 
mentioned above were R. R. Abernethy, superintendent, 
Harrisburg; Clarence E. Ackley, Department of Public In- 
struction; Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Edwin C. Broome, superintendent, Philadelphia; W. 
A. Clifford, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Samuel W. Grafflin, White 
Plains, N. Y.; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, National Society 
for, Prevention of Blindness; Clyde M. Hill, Yale Univers- 
ity; Frank W. Ruth, Representative, Berks County; Walter 
Livingston Wright, president, Lincoln University. 

LeRoy A. King, University of Pennsylvania, served as 
toastmaster at the banquet Wednesday evening, in which 
nearly 600 participated. The other speakers were Gover- 
nor George H. Earle, Superintendent Lester K. Ade, and 
Samuel W. Grafflin. 


Legislative Committee Report of Directors 

One year ago this Association recorded its position upon 
certain legislative policies affecting public education as set 
forth in the reports of the Resolutions and Legislative Com- 
mittees which were adopted. Chief among these policies 
were the following: 

1. A complete restoration of the educational program 
as mandated by the Edmonds Act and an appropriation of 
$58,000,000 to cover the obligations of the State under 
this act for the 1935-37 biennium. 

2. Enactment of a deficiency appropriation of $5,000,000 
to meet the State’s legal obligation to school districts under 
the Edmonds Act for the year 1934-35. 

3. A continuance of Emergency Aid legislation for 
financially distressed school districts. 

4. A revision of the State’s taxation and assessment 
system so as to provide for a more equitable distribution 
of the tax burden, the relief of real estate, and the imposi- 
tion of an income tax. 

5. The enforcement of the principle of the Continuing 
Contract. 

6. The voluntary consolidation of school districts. 

7. The transfer of so-called motor funds to the General 
Fund, to assist in the financing of other State agencies, in- 
cluding education. 

8. Opposed legislation providing for the abatement of 
penalties and interest on unpaid taxes. 

9. Opposed any form of a Teachers’ Tenure Bill. 

It is gratifying to all friends of education that so much 
of signal importance was accomplished by the State Legis- 
lature in 1935. The record is, briefly, as follows: 

1. The $58,000,000 necessary for the Edmonds Act ap- 
propriation for the 1935-37 biennium as included in the 
General Appropriation Bill was passed by both Houses of 
the State Legislature. However, Governor Earle reduced 
this amount to $53,000,000 when signing the measure. 
This means that while complete payments of State sub- 
sidies for 1935-36 will be made, payments for the year 
1936-37 will depend upon a Deficiency Appropriation at the 
next legislative session. We shall work for the attainment 
of this appropriation. , 

2. The deficiency appropriation needed for the 1933-35 
biennium of approximately $5,000,000 was secured. 

3. The Emergency Aid Appropriation of $5,000,000 
for distressed school districts was also passed, but this, too, 
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the Governor reduced in signing to $3,000,000, with the 
statement that this amount would be supplemented at the 
next session of the Legislature, provided experience should 
show that the $3,000,000 approved was not sufficient. 

4. Legislation looking toward a revision of our system 
of taxation—specifically the imposition of an income tax 
and a revision of the State Constitution—was enacted. 
This legislation, however, came to naught when the con- 
stitutional revision project was defeated at the polls in 
September and the Income Tax Law was declared uncon- 
stitutional. We must continue to work for the accomplish- 
ment of these aims. 


5. Your committee supported two bills, the object of 
which was the protection of the principle of the continuing 
contract for teachers. House Bills 1804 and 1861, and 
Senate Bill 1384 were introduced in support of this object 
but finally failed of passage. 


6. No legislation was enacted effecting any of the rec- 
ommendations of the “Co-operative Committee on the Re- 
organization of School Districts’. Senate Bill 581—Act No. 
102—does, however, provide for a local government com- 
mission to study the costs and functions of all local govern- 
mental units. The State School Directors’ Association should 
assist in every possible way the furtherance of this study. 

7. In spite of the opposition of this Association, legis- 
lation providing for the abatement of penalties and interest 
on unpaid taxes was enacted into law. 

8. Acts No. 308 and 389 which provide for the prepara- 
tion of school district budgets on standard forms, the ad- 
vertisement of the same, and the holding of public hearings 
thereon are of great importance to all school districts. 

9. Act No. 332 makes it unlawful for any board of 
school directors to demand, request, or accept gifts or dona- 
tions on behalf of the school district from any teacher or 
supervisor in its employ. This will end a baneful practice 
occasionally resorted to in lieu of salary reductions. 

In general we feel that education fared well at the hands 
of the 1935 Legislature. Your Committee was watchful and 
active in the support of legislation in harmony with the 
policies adopted by this Association. Early in the year we 
held one meeting in conjunction with the Executive Com- 
mittee, at which time policies were adopted, plans outlined 
and approved. As emergencies arose we issued one bulletin 
to all school boards calling for your united action in behalf 
of certain legislation which we deemed to be in grave 
danger, and for your opposition to legislation which we held 
to be not in harmony with the policies of the Association 
and contrary to the cause of public education. 

In the prosecution of this work we received much valu- 
able help from many groups and individuals. We especially 
wish to express our appreciation to LeRoy E. Chapman and 
Harry J. Brownfield, Chairmen, respectively, of the Senate 
and House Committees on Education; to J. Herbert Kelley 
and Harvey E. Gayman, of the PSEA Headquarters Staff; 
and to Ralph E. Boswell, secretary of the Harrisburg Board 
of Education, for their courtesies, helpfulness, and advice. 

It is the conviction of the Legislative Committee that we 
should not intrude upon the province of the Committee on 
Resolutions by suggesting policies or recommending specific 
legislation. Rather, we hold to the principle that your reso- 
lutions are a mandate to us to use our powers toward the 
translation into law of the ideals and policies of this As- 
sociation as set forth in the resolutions adopted. 

In view of this conception of our duties and obligations, 
we recommend that the Executive Committee be empowered 
to appropriate for the use of the Legislative Committee such 
sums of money as they may from time to time deem neces- 
sary for the effective work of the Committee. It is only 
by such a provision that we may through bulletins, meetings, 
and other pertinent means bring pressing legislative prob- 
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lems and crises to the attention of every school district in 
the State. 

It seems to us that the School Directors, above all others, 
are best equipped by unselfish interest and practical expe- 
rience to promote legislation in the support of public educa. 
tion. We have not only the right but a moral obligation 
to be heard. 

Respectfully submitted, 
William L. Fluke, Eleanor Pollack, 
Oakdale Boro. Glenside 
Ida E. Wallace, C. Howard Witmer 
Swissvale Roland L. Eaton, 
Chairman. 


Officers Elected 


President, J. Foster Meck, Altoona 
Vice-Presidents, H. J. Stockton, Johnstown 
Chester H. Gross, Manchester 
W. A. Roberts, Newtown 
Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Anna Dickinson, Harrisburg 
Directors, Early E. Barton, Coraopolis 
D. A. Best, East McKeesport 
LeRoy A. King, Narberth 
George D. Roberts, Beaver County 
Mrs. Maude Trescher, Jeannette 


Associates of Temple University 


N Saturday evening, January 18, 1936, over 2,000 

alumni, faculty members, and friends of Temple Uni- 
versity dined in Mitten Memorial Hall in honor of the tenth 
anniversary of the presidency of Charles E. Beury. The pre- 
siding officer, Wilmer Krusen, vice-president, recounted 
briefly the erection of a $1,000,000 School of Medicine, 
Carnell Hall, and many other additions and improvements 
showing an increase in value of between six and seven mill- 
ion dollars the past decade. Apace with the university's 
physical growth, its academic activities expanded. Teaching 
standards were elevated; faculties enlarged; modern equip- 
ment installed; new schools and departments established; 
new courses of study created in response to public demand; 
and an intellectual, cultural, and spiritual impetus given to 
Temple, with the result that official standardizing agencies 
have accorded the university complete recognition as one 
of the nation’s leading educational centres. The student 
body last year numbered nearly 11,000. The alumni have 
increased from 626 in 1926 to 4,750 in 1936. 

In sketching his plans to make the university as respon- 
sive as possible to the community’s needs, Dr. Beury out- 
lined a plan to extend the ‘‘eyes and ears’ of the university 
throughout the entire economic and social structure of the 
community by the appointment of a group of 100 to be 
known as Associates of Temple University. This group will 
function as sensory nerve centers to transmit information 
and ideas regarding the needs of the community to be 
served by the university. The Associates will be organized 
to represent every business, commercial, industrial, financial, 
social, professional, and important religious and racial in- 
terest in the city and its environs. The appointees are to 
be men and women of high enough standing to have access 
to the opinions and confidence of others within their business 
and professional group, but not so high or in so rarefied 
atmosphere as to remove them from the daily problems 
of the average member of their particular group. 

This plan is merely one means by which Temple Uni- 
versity seeks to increase its service to its constituency and 
approach closer to its lofty aims for higher education. 
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Juniata Conference 


WO leading educators head the program of the Edu- 
pete Conference which will be held at Juniata Col- 
lege, Huntingdon, Pa., on Friday evening, March 13 and 
Saturday, March 14. To the sessions of the conference 
the superintendents, supervisors, and principals of the cen- 
tral area of Pennsylvania are invited. 

Lester K. Ade, superintendent of public instruction, and 
George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
are the speakers whom President Charles C. Ellis has se- 
cured for the conference. Dr. Strayer will speak twice. 
On Friday evening his subject is to be ‘Federal Relations 
to Education,” and on Saturday morning “The Promise of 
Democracy through Public Education.” 

The conference will be concluded Saturday noon with 
a luncheon to which the principals and superintendents will 
be invited. 

In announcing the conference, President Ellis declares 
that he hopes the meeting will result in some contribution 
to the problems which confront public school educators. 


Academy of Science 


HE 1936 annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Academy 

of Science will be held at State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa., April 10 and 11. Instructors and students of science in 
our high schools, teachers colleges, colleges, and universities 
will find much of interest at the meeting. Many of the 
papers, which are yearly presented, are by teachers and cover 
a wide field, chiefly in the biological and geological sciences, 
but also in physical and mathematical fields. Not a few 
papers and exhibits deal with schemes for teaching and 
classroom or laboratory demonstrations and presentation of 
data in science courses. Besides the technical side of the 
annual spring meeting there is always the social aspect which 
affords an opportunity to meet informally with other teachers 
and students of science in the State. The value and broad- 
ening effect of contact with those interested in our own or 
allied fields of study through exchange of ideas and dis- 
cussion of problems, or personal acquaintance, cannot be 
overlooked. In addition to the spring meeting, a summer 
field trip is held each year. These well-attended excursions 
give ample opportunity for visiting places of scientific inter- 
est in Pennsylvania, chiefly zodlogical, botanical, geological, 
or geographical. On each field competent guides, well-versed 
in the locality, lead the parties and explain the features of 
interest. 

While membership in the Academy is strongly urged upon 
teachers of science, visitors who are not members of the 
Society are welcome. The low annual dues of two dollars 
entitle members to receive the Proceedings in which are 
published the papers read at the annual spring meetings. 
These spring meetings are always scheduled for the Easter 
holidays for the express purpose of accommodating the 
teaching profession. Besides the Academy proper, the re- 
cently organized Junior Academy affords opportunity for 
beginning students and younger people to foregather and 
describe their scientific studies and compare interests. For 
further particulars, kindly address the acting secretary, V. 
Earl Light, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pennsylvania, 
or Thomas Smyth, State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. 

—BRADFORD WILLARD, 
Pa. Academy of Science, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Happiness can come from only one thing, peace of mind. 
And that comes from an equal opportunity to serve, to learn, 


and to acquire property.—Alfred E. Smith. 
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West Chester President 


Charles S. Swope, who is the new 
president of the State Teachers 
College at West Chester, had taught 
in the social studies department of 
the institution for the past seven 
years. His outstanding contribu- 
tion as a teacher and lecturer won 
for him a host of friends and ad- 
mirers among the faculty, student 
body, and townspeople. He is 
equally well esteemed in educa- 
tional circles throughout the State. 

President Swope was born thirty- 
six years ago in Huntingdon County 
where he spent his childhood and 
early youth. He there received his 
elementary education in the traditional ‘“‘little red school 
house,” subsequently matriculating at the West Chester 
Normal School and Dickinson College from which institu- 
tion he was graduated with an A. B. Degree in 1925. He 
began his teaching career as a very young man, having 
taught for two years in a rural school before coming to 
West Chester as a student. Following his graduation with 
honor from West Chester in 1921, he accepted a position 
as supervisor of the grade work in the Pennington School 
for Boys at Pennington, New Jersey. He left there to 
pursue further study at Dickinson College. Upon com- 
pletion of his undergraduate work he again became a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of the Pennington School, serving 
as head of the history department. He relinquished that 
position to become the superintendent of schools of Everett, 
and it was from there that he accepted the call to join the 
faculty of the State Teachers College at West Chester. 

In conjunction with his activities as a teacher and public 
spirited citizen, Mr. Swope devoted time to graduate study 
and received the M. A. Degree in 1929 from the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he is now completing the require- 
ments for the doctorate. , 

















CHARLES S. SWOPE 


Carnegie Foundation Report 


ROM a summary of the Thirtieth Annual Report of the 
President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching the following section regarding The Penn- 
sylvania Study is reprinted: 
The Pennsylvania Study 
(Pages 47-72) 

William S. Learned, staff member, presents some of the 
preliminary conclusions of the Foundation’s ten-year study 
of the relation of colleges and secondary schools in Penn- 
sylvania. From the results of a sustained testing program 
he concludes that the education we think our college students 
are getting and the education which they actually receive are 
two very different things. 

“We bemoan the ineptness of much of our leadership, 
the gullibility of the mass of our citizens, the humiliating 
distrust of the true expert in ideas in favor of the shrewd and 
plausible charlatan in superficial human appeal, without 
realizing that the situation is one that can be fundamentally 
changed only during the period of education. . . . 

“That which genuine education chiefly needs is, first, to 
judge its product, or at least the essential features of its 
product, by means that are accurate and worthy of respect; 
and, second, to convert its theoretical belief in the results— 
half-hearted now because its premises are so equivocal—into 
the active, guiding principle of its operations.” 
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New Assistant Superintendent 


On February 15, J. Paul Burk- 
hart of Lemasters succeeded the 
late A. Lee Shulenberger as assist- 
ant superintendent of the schools 
of Cumberland County. 

Mr. Burkhart received his ele- 
mentary education in the public 
schools of this county. He is a 
graduate of the State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, 1923; Al- 
bright College, Reading, 1927; 
and was granted a Master’s Degree 
by Columbia University in 1930. 

He began his teaching career in 

J. PAUL BURKHART a one-room school in West 

Pennsboro Township, Cumber- 
land County. In 1923 he went to Mercersburg as vice prin- 
cipal of the public schools and served for a term of three 
years. At the end of this period he resigned to complete the 
work for his bachelor’s degree at Albright College. In Sep- 
tember, 1927, Mr. Burkhart went to Lemasters as supervising 
principal of the schools of Peters Township, Franklin 
County, where he has been employed until his present ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Burkhart became a life member of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association in 1931. He is also a member 
of the National Education Association and served as a PSEA 
delegate at the Chicago convention of the NEA. 

















World Goodwill Day 


THE WHITE House 
WASHINGTON 
January 25, 1936. 
Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, Secretary General, 
World Federation of Education Associations, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Dr. Lamkin: 

I am interested to learn of your plans for the observance 
of World Good Will Day on May 18, 1936. Certainly 
no one can doubt that every effort to dispel international 
distrust and encourage to the utmost international friend- 
liness should have the support of those who are anxious 
to discourage the controversies which so often lead to armed 
conflict and thus defeat the hope of a more peaceful world. 

My understanding is that in a wise, practical way your 
organization is engaged in fostering the good neighbor 
policy, the value of which I have frequently had occasion 
to emphasize. 

I trust that your endeavors will meet with a large measure 
of success. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Tuition Scholarship Awards 


ip alt fuil tuition scholarships, totaling $3,750, 
will be awarded to the country’s outstanding high school 
students in journalism, debate, and dramatics by the Na- 
tional Institute for High School Students, to be held at 
Northwestern University, June 29 to July 31. They will 
be granted to juniors and seniors, both boys and girls, who 
are in the first quarter of their classes. 

Further information may be secured from the Director 
of the National Institute for High School Students, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Banking Booklets Available 


NCOURAGED by the splendid response to, and the 

favorable comment upon, announcements that have, 
during the past two or three years, appeared from time to 
time in these columns, the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
through its Committee on Public Education, is again offering 
to the teachers in the schools of our State, booklets contain- 
ing short talks on the general subjects of banking and 
elementary economics. 

The booklet containing material for use in Grammar 
Schools will again be made available to teachers in senior 
grades on a gratis basis and, as the talks are directed bas- 
ically to the principles of Banking and to practices that re- 
main unchanged, the booklets, as heretofore prepared, will 
be used for distribution this year. The Committee cannot 
undertake to supply these booklets in sufficient quantities 
for use by pupils but they will be sent to teachers upon re- 
quest, addressed to the undersigned or to the Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, C. F. Zimmerman, 
care of the First National Bank, Huntingdon, Pa. 

The talks are on the following subjects: 

Banks—What Do They Do?, Using the Bank, Savings 
at Work, and What Good Character Means at the 
Bank. 
The supply is limited and requisitions will be honored in 
the order of receipt and to the limit of the quantity available. 

A new booklet for High Schools is in the process of 
preparation and it is expected it will be ready for distribu- 
tion possibly in March or early in April. This will be 
available on a gratis basis for teachers and pupils in senior 
commercial classes. Some of the talks in last year’s issue 
will be retained, that on the subject of the Federal Reserve 
System will be revised and possibly a new talk on an in- 
teresting subject added. Further announcement will be 
made in next month’s issue of the JOURNAL. Requests for 
copies of this booklet will be accepted now to be honored 
when issued. 

The Committee gratefully acknowledges the cooperation 
that has been accorded its efforts in the past by teachers and 
officers of our schools and will welcome suggestions and 
constructive criticism to the end that it may better its service 
to the cause of education in general and to banking educa- 
tion in particular. 

—P. B. DETWILER, Chairman, Committee on 
Public Education, Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, c/o Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The difference between getting somewhere and nowhere 
is the courage to make an early start—Wéalliam Feather 





Make Up to $1000 this Summer 


Openings in 40 counties for Principals and Teachers. 
New State approved project. 

One teacher writes :“‘I answered your adv. in the Penna. 
School Journal and am now averaging $150 a month in 
addition to teaching . . This work is interesting and 
pleasant ... I expect to earn at least $1500 in 1936 with 
this work in addition to teaching. 

Signed (Name on’Request) 


Applications considered in order of receipt. Give age, 
training and teaching experience. 


c/o Pennsylvania School Journal 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
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Final State Music and Speech 
Contests 


HE Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League, admin- 

istered by the Extension Division of the University of 
Pittsburgh, will hold its ninth annual final state contests 
in six speech and 47 music events at Pottsville, Friday and 
Saturday, April 24 and 25. Sight reading contests for 
bands and orchestras are being planned. Previous state 
contests have been held at Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Phila- 
delphia, Altoona, Sunbury, Johnstown, and Oil City. The 
county and district contests, preliminary to the State finals, 
begin in March and continue to April 15. 


Health Education Meetings 


HE American Physical Education Association will hold 
Tis annual convention in St. Louis on April 15-18 with 
Headquarters at the Hotel Statler. Speakers include E. C. 
Lindeman of the New York School for Social Work; Agnes 
Samuelson, president of the NEA; Charl Williams, president 
of the Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; John 
Martin of the New York Times. 

The meeting of the Eastern District Society of the APEA 
to be held at Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, New York, on March 
25-28 is of particular interest to teachers in the eastern part 
of the United States. Many sectional and other groups are 
holding meetings and the general program includes Dr. 
Lindeman; H. V. Kaltenborn, traveler and lecturer; and 
Hartley W. Cross, director of the Arts and Science Division 
of Springfield College. A physical education demonstration 
will be held to include one thousand junior and senior high 
school boys and girls. 

All railroads are offering reduced fare, convention rates, 
for both of these meetings. 


English Club Active at Millersville 


MONG the forty extra-curricular organizations at the 

State Teachers College, Millersville, the English Club 
provides a cultural outlet for students of literary tastes and 
interests. Thirty-seven prospective teachers are members 
of the English organization. 

A series of lectures for the second semester is in the 
process of arrangement. A number of English teachers 
from Lancaster city and county will address the group. 
During the month of December C. L. Martin, supervisor 
of English in Lancaster schools, discussed “Making Our- 
selves Grammar Conscious.” Paul Nagy, Jr., of Franklin 
and Marshall Theological Seminary presented a critical an- 
alysis of Shakespeare’s, ““A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Each month the club offers a prize of one dollar to the 
author of the best creative piece presented by a member of 
the association. Other projects promoted by the group are 
presentation of book reviews, assembling of monthly book 
lists, discussion of English teaching problems, review of 
magazines, and the study of contemporary poetry forms. 
Regular meetings are held on the second and fourth Thurs- 
days of the month at 4:15 p. m. in the Girls’ Day Student 
Room. The officers are: President, Anna Jane Brubaker, 
Lancaster; vice-president, Marguerite Eby, Lancaster; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Kathleen Stetler, Lancaster, faculty advisor, 
S. P. McComsey. 


The surest way to defeat learning is to place it in charge 
of those whose own education has stopped.—Everett Dean 
Martin. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 
Europe-bound educators dur- IN 19 36 
ing the 1936 vacation are con- 


sidering the Soviet Union in their plans. It's a new 
travel land where getting about, even in out-of-the- 
way places, is easy and not more expensive than 
in other European countries. 


Those whose life work is teaching will be especi- 
ally impressed by the tremendous strides forward 
made in progressive teaching of children, elimin- 
ating adult illiteracy and in technical and higher 
education. Comparable advances have been made 
in industry, agriculture and social betterment among 
ph million people of the largest country on 
earth. 


What more thrilling addition to a European tour 
than going to Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev, 
Odessa, or perhaps Crimea and the 
Caucasus Mountains? 


Visas are secured in a few days. Fast train, air and 
boat connections give ready access to Moscow 
and Leningrad from western centers. Suggested 
itineraries range from five to thirty-one days in the 
Soviet Union. They cost $15 a day first class, $8 
a day second and $5 a day third . . . They include 
hotels, meals, all transportation on tour, sight-see- 
ing by car and the services of trained guide-inter- 


preters. Write for illustrated booklet and colored 
map PSJ of the U.S. S. R. 


Apply to Your Local Travel Agent 


INTOURIST, INC. 


545 Fifth Avenue New York 


TRAVEL iw tue U.S.S.R. 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


An hundred realms appear— 

Lakes, forests, cities, plains, extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 
—Goldsmith, The Traveller. 





@ WHEN the tiny Phoenician galleys left the safety of home 
shores and ventured out from the Mediterranean even into the 
stormy Atlantic, trade and treasure were not the only lures to 
the far horizon. 


It was not the need for a new home alone which propelled the 
boats of the Vikings. Marco Polo’s stories of jewels and gold in 
Cathay, and search for a northwest passage were not the only 
magnets that drew the caravels to a new continent. 


More dominant than any of these material forces was the 
irresistible urge to discover and explore. This restless spirit of the 
TTP et human heart still spurs men on to miraculous achievements, send- 
ing them to regions of ice and snow, or on courageous journeys to 
the stratosphere, or to the boundless wastes of some untrod desert. 





No longer are these ventures into the unknown the privilege of the few. The printed page 
permits the stay-at-homes to share them. 


Today’s world is a world of travel, and our children can be prepared to make their journeys 
intelligently and appreciatively. 


Geography is the subject that fulfills this function, because the heart of geography is travel 
—travel so conducted and interpreted that provincialism fades and kinship with the world be- 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE 


This is a new series of Language practice books for the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 





@ Adventures in Language are not dependent on any textbooks 
but will be found complete enough to supply a thorough year’s g 
course in Language in each grade without the use of an accom- || ADVENTURES 
panying book. Or they may be used with any textbook as a |i IN LANGU AGE 
reference book. | 


BURLBSOS 


These practice books are infinitely more attractive than any aay CASH and 


‘ M°CORKLE 


others in the field. They are the work of experienced teachers, 
and the material has been tested in the schools supervised by 
these teachers. 


Adventures in Language focus attention on the following 
five topics: — 


1. Sentence sense. This is the most important of all language 
topics; in fact it is the master-topic. 





2. Trouble-making words, largely principal parts of certain verbs. These have been selected on 
the basis of the best national studies. 


3. Punctuation and capitalization. These are mechanical details but are fundamental and can 
only be mastered through drill. 


4. Letter-writing, the most important phase of expression. The letter lessons are numerous, 
varied, and progressive in difficulty through all four practice books. 


5. Dictionary work. This likewise is progressive throughout the practice books. 
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Convention Districts PSEA 
Pres., Mary B. iehotew, Carbondale 8. Kindergarten-Primary 2. English 


First Vice-Pres., Ben 
Second Vice-Pres., 


burg 
Treas., Walter L. Philips, West Chester 


Executive Sec. and Editor, J. Herbert Kelley, Har- 


Asst, 


Sec., 


risburg Sec., George A. Bryan, Carnegie Sec., Dessie P. Spangler, Coraopolis 
Executive Sec. and Director of Research, H. 10. Rural School 4, Mathematics : 
E. Gayman, Harrisburg Pres., Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville Pres., Elizabeth B. Cowley, Pittsburgh 
Asst. Editor, M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg Vice-Pres., Esther B. Love, Williamsport Vice-Pres., Edward E. Knauss, Harrisburg 
Margaret E. Hassler, Harrisburg Sec., B. M. Davis, Clarion Sec., David L. Hoffman, Reading 
Asst. to Director of Research, Emilie K. Keener, 11. Secondary Education 5. Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletio Asso- 
Harrisburg Pres., George W. Cassler, Jr., Coraopolis ciation ; 
— Pres., Aelfric James, Sr., Easton os rg rags S. Davis, Steelton 
ec., William E. Burkard, Philadelphia res., P. A. Jones, Sharon 
Departments 12. Secondary School Principals ' Vice-Pres., E. V. McCullian, Summit Hill 
. Art Pres., John H. Tyson, Upper Darby Sec., Edmund Wicht, Harrisburg 
Pres., Paul A. Davids, Greensburg Vice- Pres., P. A. Jones, Sharon 8. Science 
Vice-Pres., Gilbert Cooper, Coatesville Sec., J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport Pres., Paul F. Keefer, Sunbury 
Sec., Mrs. Verna Hicks, Harrisburg 13. Supervising Principals Vice-Pres., H. C. Wimmer, Altoona 
. Classroom Teachers Pres., A. G. W. Schlegel, Red Lion Sec., Cyrus E. Beckey, Reading 
Pres., Robert Wayne Clark, Philadelphia Vice-Pres., John E. Piatt, Wyoming ', Social Studies 
Vice-Pres., Willard Stevens, Mt. Pleasant Sec., A. H. Martin, West York Pres., Robert D. Wilson, Waymart 
Sec., Leona M. Kerstetter, Shamokin 14, Vocational Education and Practical Arts Vice-Pres., Emerson H. Loucks, Shippensburg 
. County Superintendence Pres., L. J. Hayden, Wellsboro Sec., Sara Beck, Lock Haven 
Pres., C. E. Hilbish, Sunbury | Vice-Pres., Miriam A. Weikert, York , 
Vice-Pres., A. F. Kemp, Reading c., S. L. Coover, California Vocational Education Sections 
Sec., J. H. Neff, Huntingdon ne 
. District Superintendence Higher i 1, Agriculture 
Pres., H. V. Herlinger, Mt. Lebanon gher Education Sections Pres., Thomas Malin, Dillsburg 
Vice-Pres., D. M. Albright, Lewistown 1. College Teachers of Education Vice- Pres., J. I. Stubbs, Newville 
Sec., C. E. Cole, Temple Pres., S. B. Stayer, Millersville F Sec., G. O. Bressler, Harrisburg, R. D. 3 
Elementary School Principals Vice-Pres., E. J. Gergely, Philadelphia 2, Home Economics 
Pres., Samuel Berman, Philadelphia Sec., O. E. Reynolds, Annville Pres., Mrs. Helen Rishel Swank, Lebanon 
Vice-Pres., Wm. J. Laramy, Upper Darby 2. College and University Vice-Pres.: 


a 


Ser. ws A. Dimmick, Pittsburgh 


. Graded School 
Pres., Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Wilkes-Barre 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. A. Lou Cobb, Narberth 


Sec., Mary O'Malley, Scranton 


. Higher Education 


Pres., Robert M. Steele, California 
Vice-Pres., Clyde A. Lynch, Annville 
Sec., Harold P. Thomas, Bethlehem 


Graham, Pittsburgh 
R. ‘3 Abernethy, Harrisburg 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Lester K. Ade, Harris- Sec., 


g. 
Pres., Olive Schillinger, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., M. Hayes McClelland, Reading 
Sec., Anna Shaub, Lancaster 
. Junior High School 
Pres., J. P. Runk, E. McKeesport 
Vice-Pres., Edward A. Gladfelter, York 


Pres., Mary Merritt, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., Cecilia U. Stuart, California 
Ella Ruth Boyce, Pittsburgh 
9. Music 


Pres., Daniel L. Auchenbach, Johnstown 
Vice-Pres., John Meyer, Mansfield 


i) 


Pres., P. C. Weaver, State College 
Vice-Pres., Stanton C. Crawford, Pittsburgh 
Sec., E. Lp Gergely, Philadelphia 


Secondary Education Sections 


1, Commercial 
Pres., Francis J. Hathy, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., Charles S. Smith, Carlisle 
Harrisburg 


Central—Lillian Buckingham, Mansfield 
Eastern—Josephine Ruth, Reading 
Midwestern—Mabel Stewart, Kittanning 
Northeastern—Ruth Huthmaker, Shickshinny 
Northwestern—Nellie Reinhold, Erie 
Southeastern—Lucy Queal, Philadelphia 
Southern—Emmy Koch, Mechanicsburg 
Western—Harriet Glendon, Pittsburgh 

Sec., Beatrice Geary, Mansfield 


Sec., Elizabeth H. Gintzer, 
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. Supervisors, 


» NORTHWESTERN—October 16 


trial Arts 
jm as. B. Romig, Wilkes-Barre 
Sec., Robert T. Stoner, Lancaster 


Round Tables 


i] on Educational Method — 
bo Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Elkins Park 
Vice-Pres., Denton M. Albright, Lewistown 
Sec., Ruth Tack, Harrisburg 


Educational and Vocational Guidance 


., Joseph Miller, Wilkes-Barre | 
fae Francis G. Wilson, Harrisburg 
Sec., Eugene P. Bertin, Harrisburg 
Health Education ; 

Pres., Archie Dodds, Slippery Rock : 

Vice-Pres., Mrs. Gertrude I. Duncan, Phila- 
delphia Boot 

Sec., Roger Jones, Aliquippa 

Junior Red Cross : 

Pres., Ernest C. Noyes, Pittsburgh 

Vice-Pres., Mrs. Eleanor McDowell, 


fonte ‘ 
Sec., Ruth M. Hoover, Harrisbutg 


Belle- 


. Library 


Pres., Helen M. Barratt, Elkins Park 
Vice-Pres., Elizabeth M. Smith, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Dorothy H. Haar, Lancaster, R. D. 7. 


. Modern Language 


Pres., Lloyd L. Stutzman, Mt. Penn 
Vice-Pres., Coit R. Hoechst, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Marion Griggs, Pittsburgh 
Penmanship 

Pres., Olive Herr, Sunbury ; 
Vice-Pres., E. B. Cline, Danville 

Sec., Guy T. Johns, Greensburg 


. Pennsylvania Council of Geography Teachers 


Pres., Harry M. Bassler, Lancaster 

Vice-Pres., Margaret E. Himelright, 
Olden : 

Sec., Josephine Moyer, Reading 


Glen 


. Pennsylvania School Press Association 


Pres., C. Gloria Paul, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., L. B. Mearig, Laureldale 
Sec., M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg 
Research 

Pres., Robert P. Wray, Crafton 
Vice-Pres., K. Fife Sterrett, Monessen 
Sec., L. H. Van Houten, Edinboro 


. Special Education 


Pres., Myrl Forney, Lebanon | 
Vice-Pres., Helen Reid, Coatesville 
Sec., Mary M. Berger, Chambersburg 


. Teachers of Speech 


Pres., Leslie D. Schreiver, Charleroi 
Vice-Pres., Joseph F. O'Brien, State College 
Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth M. Nemoy, Philadelphia 
Kindergarten and First Eight 
Grades 

Pres., Howard Traister, Beaver Falls 
Vice-Pres., Cecilia Stuart, California 

Sec., Victoria Lyles, York 


Convention Districts 


. SOUTHEASTERN—March 25 to 28 at Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania 

Pres., Ralph R. Smith, Supt. of Schools, Lans- 
dale 

Sec., Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Supervisor, Elk- 
ins Par 


NORTHEASTERN—March 27 and 28 at 

Wilkes-Barre 

Pres., Paul E. Witmeyer, Supt. of Schools, 
Shamokin 


Sec., William Herr, 536 West Maple Street, 
Hazleton 


. CENTRAL—October 1 and 2 at Lock Haven 


Pres., C. W. Lillibridge, Supt. McKean Co., 
Smethport 

Sec., C. M. Sullivan, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven 

WESTERN—October 15 to 17 at Pittsburgh 

Pres, David R. Sumstine, Administration 

Building, Pittsburgh 

Sec., A. M. Goldberger, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 

at Erie 

Pres., George O. Moore, Asst. Supt., Library 
Building, Erie 

Sec., John C. Prindle, Cambridge Springs 


. EASTERN—October 23 and 24 at Reading 


Pres., Thomas H. Ford, Supt. of Schools, Ad- 
ministration Building, Reading 

ec., C. E. Cole, Supt. Muhlenberg Twp. 
Schools, Temple 


. MIDWESTERN—October 23 and 24 at New 


Castle 

Pres., A. J. Calderwood, Dean, Grove City 
College, Grove City 

Sec., Frank L. Orth, Principal, Senior High 
School, New Castle 


. SOUTHERN— 


sie al Light, Supervising Principal, Corn- 

wa 

Sec., C. J. Kell, Municipal Building, Harris- 
burg 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Elective Officers and Committees 


R. R. Abernethy, Second Vice-President, Harrisburg 
I. Legislative Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1936 
Dallas W. Armstrong, Lock Haven 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
Carmon Ross, Edinboro 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1937 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 
O. P. Ballentine, Brackenridge 
C. C. Green, New Castle 
LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia : 
Bela B. Smith, Chairman, Connellsville 


II. Resolutions Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 

Term expires Dec. 31, 1936 . 
Franklin Cartledge, Philadelphia 
John T. Connell, Butler 
C. V. Erdly, Hanover 
Charles S. Miller, Chairman, 

Roc 

Raymond G. Mowrey, Chambersburg 
G. C. L. Riemer, Clarion 

Term expires Dec. 31, 1937 
Agnes Davidson, Johnstown 
Ralph Heiges, Clarion 
A. H. Howell, Honesdale 
Harry L. Kriner, California 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 


III. Teacher Welfare Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 

Term expires Dec. 31, 1936 
Walter R. Douthett, Darby 

Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 

H. E. Gress, Lancaster 

Term expires Dec. 31, 1937 

M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 

W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 

Term expires Dec. 31, 1938 


Slippery 


Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Phila- 
delphia 
Frank H. Remaley, Pittsburgh 
IV. Trustees of the Permanent Fund 
(Elected by the Executive Council) 
Robert E. Laramy, Chairman, Altoona, 


term expires Jan. 13, 
Katherine O’Dea, 
July 23, 1941 
George L. Omwake, Collegeville, term 
expires Dec. 20, 1937 
Vv. Trustees of Permanent Headquarters 
(Created by the Executive Council) 


Pres.. Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 


1939 ‘ 
Scranton, term expires 


First Vice-Pres., Ben G. Graham, Pitts- 
burgh 
Chairman, Trustees of the Permanent 


Fund, Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 
Appointive Committees 


I. Commission on Professional Ethics 
(Authorized by Code of Ethics) 
Frank G. Davis, Chairman, 

term expires July 1, 1938 

Florence M. Teagarden, Pittsburgh, term 


Lewisburg, 


expires July 1, 1936 

Mary L. Russell, Indiana, term expires 
July 1, 1937 

Charles F. Maxwell, Greensburg, term 


expires July 1, 1939 
The President, ex-officio 
Advisory Member: 
Mrs. Alice D. Scattergood, West Chester, 
appointed by the President to represent 
the State School Directors Association 


II. Contact Man, Sub-Committee of the Execu- 
tive Council 
(Appointed by the President) 
H. V. Herlinger, Chairman, Mt. Lebanon, 
Pittsburgh 
Samuel Berman, Philadelphia 
Robert M. Steele, California 


Coordinating Committee on Activities of 
State and National Education Associations 

Lester K. Ade, Harrisburg 

John H. Dyer, Scranton 

Thomas H. Ford, Reading 

Thomas Francis, Scranton 

W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 

J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg 

ee B. McAndrew, Chairman, Carbon- 

ale 

Charles S. Miller, Slippery Rock 

Bela B. Smith, Connellsville 

H. R. Vanderslice, Aliquippa 


[V. Credentials 
(Appointed 
A 


III. 


by the President) 
emp, Chairman, 
expires Dec. 31, 1938 
Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville, term ex- 
pires Dec. 31, 1936 
Thomas G._ Shallenberger, 
term expires Dec. 31, 1937 


Reading, term 


Waterford, 
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V. Legal Counsel, Sub-Committee of Executive 
Council 
(Appointed by the President) . 
Charles H. Boehm, Chairman, Morrisville 
Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Wilkes-Barre 
J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg 


VI. Permanent Certification to Confer with 
State Department of Public Instruction 
(Authorized by the 1935 House of Delegates 

and appointed by the President) 
C. W. Lillibridge, Chairman, 
J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 
J. Freeman Guy, Pittsburgh 
Dale McMaster, Johnstown 

A. D. Thomas, Hazleton 


Smethport 


VII. Platform Revision, Sub-Committee of Exec- 
utive Council 
(Appointed by the President) 
John H. Tyson, Chairman, Upper Darby 
George W. Cassler, Jr., Coraopolis 
Paul A. Davids, Greensburg 
L. J. Hayden, Wellsboro 
H. V. Herlinger, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 
VIII. Program of Activities for Local Branches 


(Appointed by the President) 
Charles E. Sohl, Chairman, 
Angela Blewitt, Scranton 
E. A. Dimmick, Pittsburgh 
Frank H. Herrington, Pittsburgh 
Katherine A. Hoffman, Lebanon 
Charles P. Malloy, Philadelphia 
Raymond C. Webster, Coatesville 


({X. Qualifications of State Delegates to NEA 
Conventions 
(Authorized by 1935 House of Delegates 
and appointed by the President) 
Executive Council: 
Daniel L. Auchenbach, Johnstown 
C. E. Hilbish, Sunbury 
A. G. W. Schlegel, Red Lion 
Convention District Presidents: 
George O. Moore, Northwestern, Erie 
Paul Witmeyer, Northeastern, Shamokin 
Classroom Teachers: 
Elizabeth Ledwidge, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 
Reuben T. Shaw, Chairman, Philadelphia 
X. Reorganization of Association, Including Re- 
vision of Constitution 
(Authorized by 1935 House of Delegates 
and appointed by the President) 
Central—Leon R. Edmiston, DuBois 
Eastern—Italo L. de Francesco, Reading 
Midwestern—P. A. Jones, Sharon 


Philadelphia 


Northeastern—Hazel Davies, Scranton 

Northwestern—Carmon Ross, Chairman, 
— G. Arthur Stetson, Titus- 
ville 

Southeastern—Robert Wayne Clark, Phila- 
delphia 


Southern—Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
Western—Adaline E. Van Kirk, Brad- 
ford Woods 
Subcommittee on Organization of Depart- 
ments 
G. Arthur Stetson, Chairman, Titusville 
Robert Wayne Clark, Philadelphia 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
P. A. Jones, Sharon 
Adaline E. Van Kirk, Bradford Woods 


NEA Committee Members 
from Pennsylvania 


1935-36 
Amending Charter 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 
By-laws and Rules 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 
Committee to Cooperate with the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Colored Schools 


Tanner G. Duckrey, Philadelphia 
Credentials 
J. G. Allen, Scotland 


Horace Mann Centennial Celebration 
Lester K. Ade, Harrisburg 
James N. Rule, Pittsburgh 

{nternational Relations 
Samuel Berman, Philadelphia 
Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville 
Italo de Francesco, Reading 
Blanche Foster. Philadelphia 
Erna Grassmuck, Indiana 
Frank H. Herrington, Pittsburgh 
Jeanette Jamison, Reading 
Ella King Vogel, Pittsburgh 
George A. Walton, George School 
David A. Ward, Chester 

Health Problems in Education 
H. B. Burns, Pittsburgh 
Walter S. Cornell, Philadelphia 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Philadelphia 

Legislative Commission 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
James N. Rule, Pittsburgh 
Bruce M. Watson, Philadelphia 
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Necrology 


M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
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National Commission on the Enrichment of Adult 
Life 


mig C. Broome, Philadelphia 
W. Castle, Harrisburg 

pt Ss. Hurrell, State College 

Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia 

Levi W. Mengel, Reading 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Philadelphia 


Resolutions 


Charles S. Miller, Slippery Rock 


Retirement Allowances 
H. H. Baish, Harrisburg 
W. Lee Gilmore, 
Reuben T. Shaw, 


Oakmont 
Philadelphia 


Committee of Seven on Reorganization of the 


NEA 

Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 
Tenure 

Myrl I. Eakin, Pittsburgh 

H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 
James R. Gilligan, Dunmore 
Elsie M. Heckman, Allentown 
John P. Lozo. Reading 


Roland T. MacLaren, 


3tate Director for Pennsylvania 
J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg 


Williamsport 


Local Branches of the PSEA, 


By Convention Districts, 


1935-36 


I, CENTRAL CONVENTION DISTRICT 


No. of 
Mbrs. Tchrs. 


Blair County 
TS POT rer Tere rere ere ere 
Pres., M. A. Dively, Court House, 
Hollidaysburg 


Sec., B. M. Williams, Court House, 
Hollidaysburg 
PT eee ere Tre et eee fr 
Pres., Joseph N. Maddocks, 109 E. 
Second Ave., Altoona 
Sec., Marion R. Bancroft, 2610 
Seventh: Ave., Altoona 
wo LC Ot i er ai 
Pres., Jenella Anderson, 312 Walnut 


St., Hollidaysburg 


Sec., Mary D. Pickles, 113 Alle- 
gheny St., Hollidaysburg 

PEVEOUR  o.65 46 5:0scie\n'ers ea hin ee eee se eins 
Pres., Mary E. Cornmesser, 500 
Stewart St., Bellwood 

Sec., Ruth N. Shollenberger, 1601 
Madison Ave., Tyrone 

Cameron County 

Co i eee ee eee Tra 
Pres., Arthur N. Daub, Emporium 
Sec., Neva L. Jenks, 307 E. 3d 
St., Emporium 

Centre County 

COUNty nc ccvcccccccccccccvsceccccccs 
Pres., F. G. Rogers, Bellefonte 
Sec., J. F. Wetzel, Centre Hall 

Clearfield County 

DCT svn 0:0 50:0 .0.w oR Sse pled aes ee e's 
Pres., Ellis M. Hess, Coalport 

Sec., Margaret Stauffer, Burnside 

pi) erie I yer 
Pres., Fred E. Sweely, 106 S. Front 


St., Clearfield 


Sec.. Hilma Connelly, 102 Elizabeth 
St., Clearfield 

TTT Cre TTT ee eee 

Pres., Esther L. Marshall, 500 Knarr 


St., DuBois 
Sec., Leon R. 
Ave., DuBois 


Edmiston, 110 Olive 


Clinton County 


SORREY  s.css00000ne soma ceww ens 
Pres., D. B. Ly tle, “Mill Hall 
Sec., Hester E. Heller, Avis 
Lock Haven ...... ce eivieiee ob 8's aie 'sie 
Pres., Margaret Frey, 449 W. 
Church St., Lock Haven 
Sec., Mrs. Marian Arndt, 202 Madi- 
son Ave., Lock Haven 
Elk County 
ORME 560c%cep ware edeewesnvesbaeess 
Pres., O. G. F. Bonnert, St. Marys 
Sec., D. R. Thompson, Ridgway 
BIGEWAT «6.8.00 0cccvccaays onnsesbenese 
Pres., Arnold C. Nelson, 253 Euclid 
Ave., Ridgway 
Sec., Emily V. McCloskey, 425 Hyde 
Ave., Ridgway 
Huntingdon County 
er Ts ithe s anew 
Pres., Homer W. Dell, “Robertsdale 


Mt. Union 


See., Mildred Ankeny, 
* 100% 
Association. 


enrolment in 
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546 


69 


55 


355 


531 


260 


% 


94 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


98 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


the National Education 


No. of % 
Mbrs. Tchrs. 
Huntingdon —......ccccccccccccccees 54 100 
Pres., J. Nevin Fouse, “908 Mifflin 


st., Huntingdon 
Sec.. Margaretta Corbin, 1124 Wash- 
ington St., Huntingdon 


Juniata County 


CEG. a i.6's.0:)< nina oe oiisce haiku binleietes 
Pres., H. C. Houser, Mifflintown 
See., A. B. Shover, Port Royal 

Lycoming County 

COUNT 22k nie bieeeswes wn ep eaen cess 
Pres., A. B. Elder, “South Williams- 

port 
Sec., Eugene P. Bertin, Muncy 

WHUPAMEDOIE. occ sevcccccceveseseesvas 

Pres., C. Grover Hyman, 1009 High 


St., Williamsport 


Sec., Mrs. Margaret Hugus Spring, 
1010 E. Third St., Williamsport 
McKean County 
PONE. kosovo 0 sesitsieniMauiaais seas 
Pres., C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
Sec., Carrie Day, Smethport 
BIRO OE 6 oo ksh ene ccmmsnaeapws sic otis 
Pres., Seth Gustin, 54 Oxford St., 
Bradford 


Sec., Mrs. Esther Frederickson, 15 


Williams St., Bradford 
PEGRNG. ociss.s:sinccra wep teinsebe shies skinhs 
Pres., Willis W. Pratt, ry Hemlock 
Ave., Kane 
Sec., Marguerite Paisley, 311 Pine 
Ave., Kane 
Mifflin County 
Rr 
Pres., Norman B., Calhoun. Milroy 
Sec., Sara Thompson, Yeagertown 
SLEWIStTOWN ..ccccccccccccccsccsccces 
Pres., Earl J. MeMillen, 108 W. 
Fourth St., Lewistown 
Sec., Grace Ulsh, 21 Depot St., 
Lewistown 
Potter County 
NNER oir ooo -6'0 seinen mini e tieaeyie-8-6'0 
Pres., Albert Krutzeck, Westfield 


See., Mars Mulford, Harrison Valley 
Snyder County 
PED | ssigig biepiesgisi bie ible Wie meleiwia eee 
Pres., E. E. Ferster, Richfield 


Sec.. Catherine Boyer, Selinsgrove 


Tioga County 

ME POUESE cnccvis wits bre exis nshrate Gini eisiNiniele om x mie 
Pres., Rock L. Butler, Wellsboro 
See., Eleanor Donovan, Elkland 

Union County 


Frank P. Boyer, 
St., Mifflinburg 


"200° Green 


See., Cyrus W. Huff, New Columbia 
State Teachers Colleges 

Lock Haven aE Oo 
Pres., A. 8. Rude, Lock Haven 
Sec., L. J. Ulmer, Lock Haven 
MAMSHCID. § cicccceweessvccccvncecesse 
Pres., George Ww. “Gass, * Mansfield 
Sec.. John F. Myers, Mansfield 
Colleges and Universities 

Bucknell DWniversity cccccccvcvccscece 
Pres., Geo. B. Lawson, Lewisburg 
Sec., Frank G. Davis, renee 
Juniata College ........... 

Pres., E. L. Craik, 18th and. Moore 


Sts., Huntingdon 
Sec., R. B. Stambaugh, 1610 Moore 
St., Huntingdon 
Pennsylvania State — 
Education 
Pres., B. V. Moore, “State College 
Sec., Anna E. Hangen, State College 


School of 


II. EASTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


Berks County 


DOSE ov veces tb bs ee eased ebases os 
Pres.. Mrs. Edna H. DeTurck 
Geiss, Oley 
Sec., Calvin A. Unger, Court House, 
Reading 
*Muhlenberg Township .............. 
Pres., Carl Burg, 1225 N. 5th St., 
Reading 
Sec., Kermit H. Schmehl, 207 N. 
Franklin St., Fleetwood 
REDE | ivnkc ow brteensousttseceseeece 
Pres., Italo L. de Francesco, 1567 
N. 10th St., Reading 
Sec., Anna M. Kenderdine, 711 
Madison Ave., Reading 
Carbon County 
County Scr an ete mie eoes ace mate dee Dotan mie Uaioe 
Pres., Stuart E. Prutzman, | “Mauch 
Chunk 
Sec., Elizabeth C. Wills, 228 Alum 


St., Lehighton 


Gansford  ..ccccccssecve S nalebieesisivne 
Pres., Lotta I. Davies, 245 E. Pat- 
terson St., Lansford 


Sec., Gladys W. Montgomery, 8 W. 
Bertsch St., Lansford 


117 


246 


114 


46 


191 


305 


33 


61 


13 


41 


612 


144 


45 


100 


100 


93 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


70 


100 


March, 1936 


No. of % 
Mbrs. Tchrs, 


*Lehighton * ree ry rrr ee ae 
Pres., My rtle sts *'Bisbing, 250 
oth’ St.. Lehighton 
Sec., Elizabeth H. Sherer, 524 
Mahoning St., Lehighton 
*Mauch Chunk Tow nship 
Pres., C. W. Wotring, Nesquehoning 
Sec., Kathryn Donegan, Nesquehon- 


ing 
*Palmerton.... ee ee 
Pres., William. “E. Braucher, 563 
Franklin Ave., Palmerton 
Sec., Mr. Carmie L. Creitz, 605 
Lafayette Ave., Palmerton 
*Summit Gill 
Pres., B. TT. McCready, 65 ‘Ww. 
land St.. Summit Hill 
Sec., E. V. MeCullian, 336 W. 
Ludlow St., Summit Hill 


Lehigh County 
CO eu cucectenenomset 
Pres., Mervin J. Wertman, 445 
Hamilton St., Allentown 
See., Hobart A. Farber, 525 N. 
Muhlenberg St., Allentown 
Allentown 
Pres., Edwin PD. Clauss, 
man St., Allentown 
Sec., Fred G. Schmerker, 
14th St., Allentown 
po | Beer. seenwee 
Pree., A. ¥. Heller, ‘Emaus. 
Sec., Margaret DeEsch, Emaus 
*Whitehall Township 
Pres., William D. Landis, 
Sec., George D. Steckel, 


Northampton County 
RSMAS archevavew uaa Welcarseancd cae oreawak 
Pres., G . Grim, Nazareth 
Sec., A. O. Shiffer, Bath 
BQRGOP .ccccvecccces cotoee 
Pres., S. C. Schmoyer, H ‘s Bangor 
Sec., D. L. Keat, H. S. Bangor 
BGthiGhOM §  ba.vccccvceescss 
Pres., W. H. Weiss, 633° 15th Ave., 
Bethlehem 
Sec., Mary L. Hess, 
WAGON wvcccesesesvs 
Pres., Aelfric James. RE; 
Garden St., Easton 
Sece., Hobart ’D. Heisler, 311 Cattell 
St., Easton 
*Northampton 
Pres., Ira L. 
ampton 
Sec., Salome B. Keefer, 1805 Lincoln 
Ave., — 
Wilson Borough .. 
Pres., Clarence E. “Furst, 
Easton 
Sec., Fern A. Ritter, 2141 Hay St., 
Easton 


Schuylkill County 
COMNty = ..cc.cccces 
Pres., Paul S. “Christman, 

kill Haven 
Sec., C. A. Burke, Gilberton 
Mahanoy ee 
Pm., 3. F. Bagenstose, 
Mahanoy Ave.. Mahanoy City 
Sec., Helen A. Chesko, 1000 EB. Pine 
St., Mahanoy City 
*Mahanoy Township ......... 
Pres., Mary Jennings, 27 
gowan, Shenandoah 
Sec., Mary Brennan, 
Mahanoy City 
Minersville 
Pres., C. A. Roudabush, "Minersville 
Sec., George Clouser, Minersville 
Pottsville 


2310 Tilgh- 
128 N. 


Egypt 
Cementon 





Hellertown 


801 Spring 


Sheaffer, H. ‘s. North- 


“Wilson, 


* Schuyl- 


'Ellen- 
Jacksons, 


Pees, FT. GC. Knowles. “997 West 
Norwegian St., Pottsville 
Sec., Mary S. Trauch, 320 Mahan- 
tongo St., Pottsville 
TAMAQUA ..cccccscccce 
Pres., F. G. Horner, 
Ave., Tamaqua 
Sec., Martha W. King, Tamaqua 
West Mahanoy Township ......... 
Pres., A. D. O’Donnell, Lost Creek 
Sec., John J. Burke, 1117 West 
Coal St., Shenandoah 


State Teachers College 

SKutstown ..cccoccsces rere 
Pres., James S., Grim, Kutztown 
Sec., Josephine Brown, Kutztown 


258 “Cottage 


Colleges and Universities 
Albright College ..... 
Pres.. W. I. Miller, 109 ‘Third "Ave., 
West Reading 
Sec., V. C. Zener, 
Reading 
Cedar Crest College ..... wee 
Pres., Samuel H. Ziegler, “Allentown 
Sec., Mrs. Ada K. Wernett, Allen- 
town 
Lehigh University ....... 


1527 Locust St., 


seeees 


Pres., Adelbert Ford, Bethlehem 
Sec., Theodore T. Lafferty, Beth- 
lehem 


49 


542 


43 


63 


100 


44 


198 


69 


57 


70 


73 


57 


149 


74 


54 


37 


33 


18 


100 


100 


100 


99 


55 


90 


100 


92 


100 


100 


100 


87 
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No. of % 
Mbrs. Tchrs. 


III. MIDWESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


Armstrong County 
County 


Pres., Russell A. McGregor, 505 N. 
Jefferson St., Kittanning 


See.. Odessa Hanna, Apollo 

OMord City ...ccccccccccccccccscccccs 
Pres., G. Vincent, 13th Street, 
Ford City 

Sec., P. N. Marsh, O’Connor St., 
Ford City 

Kittanning ..ccccceecccccecceccsecees 


Pres., Helen McGarvey, N. Water 
St., Kittanning 
See., Margaret Johnston, 


St., Kittanning 


N. Water 


Beaver Oounty 


County ..ccccccccccccccccccscccvccces 
Pres., Ada L. Jackson, Freedom 
Sec., Gertrude Edwards, 420 Deer 

Lane, Rochester 

AliquippA ..ccccceccccerecceccesesecs 

Pres., Robert M. Crawford, 2023 
MeMinn St., Aliquippa 
Sec., Mabel Westlake, 203 Spring 


St., Aliquippa 


AMDPIdZE ccc ccccccccccccsccccscesece 
Pres., George C. Axtell, Jr. H. S., 
Ambridge 
See., Dorothy H. Grove, Jr. H. S., 
Ambridge 
FCAVEP svc cvevecccvedocceticveencseeses 
Pres., Caroline Griffin. 249 College 
Ave., Beaver 
Sec., Charles S. Linn, 1108 Fifth 
St., Beaver 
*Beaver Falls |.....ccccccccccccecsces 
Pres., J. Roy Jackson, 2311 Seventh 
Ave., Beaver Falls 


Sec., R. May Remley, 917 Eleventh 
St., Beaver Falls 


Midland ....cccccccccccccccccecescccs 
Pres., Ralph H. Jewell, 761 Beaver 
Ave., Midland 

Sec., Thelma Whinnie, Pearlman 
Apt., Midland 

New Brighton ....-.ccccccccccsecees 
Pres, Paul N. Hamilton, 1423 


Eighth Ave., 
Sec., Ada Stafford, 
New Brighton 
Rochester ...cccccccccccccccccccsccce 
Pres., 
Rochester 
Sec., Hazel Brewer, H. S., Rochester 


New Brighton 
719 10th St., 


Butler County 


County ..cccoce eccccce eccesccccccccece 
Pres., Roy McClymonds, Cabot 
Sec., Anna MecDeavitt, R. D. No. 

4, Butler 

Rothe  ccccccecameccsdvcseetectccseuws 

Pres., W. B. Herron, Star Route, 
Butler 


Sec., John Mixer, R. D. 7, Butler 


Clarion County 

County ....cccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Pres., R. T. Laing, Knox 
Sec., B. M. Davis, Clarion 


Jefferson County 


COUMEY ccc ccccccceserrcesesccescceuee 
Pres., P. A. Killgallon, Sykesville 
Sec., H. A. Mooney, Brookville 

Punxsutawney eccccccceccccsesccccccs 
Pres., Nelson H. Boyd, 805 Wood- 

land Ave., Punxsutawney 
Sec., Theo. W. Fullerton, 200 S. 


Findley Street, 


Lawrence County 
COUREH <cccecccecucecscccetaveesessee 
Pres., Donald E. Cole, R. R. 6, 

New Castle 


Punxsutawney 


Sec., Ralph Spears, R. R. Mahon- 
ingtown 

Ellwood City .c.cccccccccccccccccccs 
Pres., Ernest L. “Hensley, 635 


Lawrence Ave., Ellwood City 
Sec., Cora Mae Javens, R. D. 1, 
New Castle 


New COOStle ..cccccceccseccccvcccccecs 
Pres., J. W. Anderson, "315 Pine 
St., New Castle 

See., Genevieve Riddle, 1810 High- 


land Ave., New Castle 
Mercer County 
CUNES nve ticvsacaaeahiseenesceveees 


Pres., Wm. M. Johnston, Mercer 


Sec., Wm. M. Pollard, Mercer 

PORTO cvccccccenececdseseccsenscoces 
Pres., William Thomas, 334 She- 
nango Blvd., Farrell 

Sec., Helen Huether. Farrell-New 
Castle Rd., Farrell 

“Greenville ....cccccccccccccccccceces 
Pres,, ©. D. Kearns, 293 Main St., 


Greenville 
Sec., Marian A. Bean, 80 N. Main 
St., Greenville 
* 100% enrolment in 
Association. 


466 


51 


67 


385 


180 


142 


129 


55 


64 


a 
tn 


404 


159 


307 


392 


70 


307 


107 


339 


109 


57 


95 


100 


100 


100 


86 


100 


100 


86 


100 


100 


95 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


the National Education 


No. of % 
Mbrs. Tehrs. 
GUAPO on cccccccccncscccecescssotesecs 165 100 
Pres., W. D. Gamble, Sharon 
Sec., Daisy A. Downs, 200 S. Oak- 
land Ave., Sharon 
State Teachers Colleges 
Clarion ..ccccccccccccccccccsccscocece 26 100 
Pres., Harry Manson, Clarion 
Sec., Hazel Sandford, Clarion 
Slippery Rock .......eeeeeeceeseeers 61 100 
Pres., Charles S. Miller, Slippery 
Rock 
Sec., H. L. Headland, Slippery Rock 
Colleges and Universities 
Geneva College ....cccccccccccccseecs 12 
Pres., James A. Newpher, 3024 
Sixth Ave., Beaver Falls 
Sec., William J. Schlatter, 3321 
Fifth Ave.. Beaver Falls 
Grove City College .......seeeeeeees 32 
Pres., Weir C. Ketler, Grove City 
See., C. A. Platt, Grove City 
Thiel College ..cccccccccccccccscosce 14 
Pres., Earl S. Rudisill, Greenville 
Sec., Florence A. 3eaver, Green- 
ville 


IV. NORTHEASTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


Bradford County 


COMMES cccncwcrdcdcocucauevecucneceees 
Pres., Daryl Shaw, Camptown 
See., Gladys E. Gay, 301 Pine St., 

Towanda 

BOGUS cccedesessacecececetneccatagsas 

Pres., Boyd M. Beagle, 115 Sted- 
man St., Sayre 

See., Sara Reiver. 318 N. Keystone 
Ave., Sayre 

Columbia County 

COMES icc ceeccedaccussenscacesecesee 
Pres., Paul D. Knoll, Mainville 
See., Cleora McKinstry, Bloomsburg 

PBerwick ....cccccccccccccscccscccces 
Pres., M. E. Houck, W. Front St., 

Berwick 
Sec., Kathleen Jones, W. Front St., 
Berwick 
Lackawanna County 
COUMEF cn cccccccccdcccescscescececccs 


Pres., K. O. Halstead, Factoryville 


Sec., Ralph Wilkinson, Carbondale 
R. D. 
AVOCHDAIG 2 nccccicccccccccsoesssasenes 
Pres., E. H. Burke, Main St., Arch- 
bald 
Sec., A. J. Burke, 148 Cemetery 
St., Archbald 
Blakely Borough .....+..-++sesseeeees 
Pres., Stephen Andrasko, 5 Jane 
St., Peckville 
Sec., Clara L. Budjinski, 109 On- 
tario St., Peckville 
Carbondale = ......ccccccccccccccccese 
Pres., Dwight W. Rude, 37 Arch- 
bald St., Carbondale 
Sec., Marion Battle, 69 Pike St., 
Carbondale 
Dickson Clty ..cccccccccccccccesecce 
Pres., Mary V. Maloney, 400 Bow- 


man St., Dickson City 
Sec., Anita BE. Burke, 
St., Dickson City 
Dunmore 
Pres., 
Sec., 
Fell Township ....ccccccccccceccccces 
Pres., James Burns, 712 Main St., 
Simpson 
See., Ethel M. 
St., Simpson 
Old FOSS 2... cc cvcccccosvcccsccsonsecs 
Pres., 


1111 Main 


Curnow, 352 Main 


Sec., 
ORRUAME cv dcidvcccccscverccecscece 
Pres., John J. Gillespie, 120 Lin- 
ecoln St., Olyphant 
Sec., Ann Palubniak, 811 BH. Lacka- 


wanna Ave., Olyphant 
MePOMIOM — c ccccweccccuseacecccet nunc 
Pres., Joseph P. McNulty, 125 Crown 
Ave.. Scranton 
Sec., Richard D. ‘Powell, 606 N. 
Hyde Park Ave., Scranton 
TRG. ccncccccincdosescesecnceseuss 
Pres., Roland J. Schauman, 510 S. 
Keyser Ave., Taylor 
Sec., Burton B. Reese, 117 Ridge 
t., Taylor 
TROOP  ccccccccccccccccccccccccseces 
Pres., Benjamin Machnofsky, George 


St., Throop 
Sec., Sadie Walsh, 630 Center St., 
Throop 
Winton Borough 
Pres.. Leonard Judge, 
Jessup 
Sec., Hannah Gilmartin, Church St., 
Jessup 
Luzerne County 
Cy errr rere reece rr Cre 
Pres., A. P. Cope, Deposit Bank 
Bldg., Wilkes-Barre 
See., Wesley E. Davies, 
Ave., Kingston 


Moosic S8t., 


582 Rutter 


358 


60 


91 


56 


99 


100 


100 


100 


100 


78 


106 


106 


100 


100 


99 


100 


98 


73 


289 
No. of % 
Mbrs. Tchrs. 
ROG” newacacadacasedstedacnteadees 38 79 
Pres., Robert C. Metz, 23 Manhat- 
tan St., Ashley 
See., Daniel Greb-Lasky, 61 Rogers 
Ave., Ashley 
WxOCEF ccc cccecccccccceceseteeucses 47 100 
Pres., Kathryn MeNichols, 1171 
Wyoming Ave., Exeter 
Sec., Angela W. Pepe, 1069 Wyo- 
ming Ave., Exeter 
WIRED... ck dcaaddacductaadsnaseeeses 275 100 
Pres., A. D. Thomas, 585 James 
St., Hazleton 
Sec., H. F. Grebey, 130 S. Cedar 
St., Hazleton 
Witsle TOGMGN sccndscccaccsasascues 106 100 
Pres., M. W. Garrette, 22 N. Church 
St., Hazleton 
Sec., Louisa Davis, Drifton 
er er ee er 157 100 
Pres., J. R. Merkel, H. S., Kingston 
Sec., J. M. Thomas, 149 Page St., 
Kingston 
CHR kw eeshncadeueandediwonens 168 100 
Pres., A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 
Sec., John Davis, Nanticoke 
Newport OWEN cacddncateuagueeas 23 «(36 
Pres., H. U. Nyhart, Glen Lyon 
See., Helen Stapinski, Glen Lyon 
PRON : o: cuncacenusanavansnnanseece 142 100 
Pres., D. J. Cray. H. S., Pittston 
Sec., Elizabeth Battle, H. S., Pitts- 
ton 
Ree: aévannncsasduanencdeeieees 115 +100 
Pres., H. S. Jones, Plymouth 
See., Ray Hawk, Plymouth 
OURS ee’ ’ccnacencccensecccaves 72 100 
Pres., Richard J. W. Templin, H. S., 
W. Pittston 
Sec., Doris M. Wicks, H. S., W. 
Pittston 
WHE ani ckcacctccscdeadeadar 603 100 
Pres., A. E. Bacon, 408 S. Frank- 
lin St., Wilkes-Barre 
Sec., Geo. W. Houck, 218 S. Frank- 
lin St., Wilkes-Barre 
Monroe County 
CORRE Ss avedadandactdassaredieadues 224 100 
Pres., J. H. Kunkle, 36 S. Green 
St., E. Stroudsburg 
Sec., Nathan G. Meyer, 205 Analo- 
mink St., E. Stroudsburg 
Montour County 
ROGGE 8 ccdsaneecannenemnoenueaacuees 85 100 
Pres., E. B. Cline, Danville 
Sec., Mary C. Welsh, Danville 
Northumberland County 
COME cucssecceddveseancadaaasndees 315 381 
Pres.. Charles E. MHilbish, Court 
House, Sunbury 
See., Claire E. Scholvin, North- 
umberland 
Com TOG) 6 cndiccdneensaeesedwaes 115 74 
Pres., M. D. Costello, 1428 Arch 
St., Shamokin 
Sec., David Bondura, 1606 Tioga St., 
Shamokin 
MENG Cs éadedscndccaudansunaneaceaees 57 100 
Pres., Carl L. Millward, 526 N. Front 
St., Milton 
Sec., Lura E. Mundy, 111 Apple 
St., Milton 
BEGNES, CAUNGE 6 das nccudaccacndescaads 83 100 
Pres., Francis Ambrose, “ona and 
Beech Sts., Mt. Carmel 
Sec., Elizabeth Howard, 503 West 
Ave., Mt. Carmel 
re 110 100 
Pree, BF En Vosburgh, 153 N. 8th 
St., Shamokin 
See., Martha Gammill, 33 N. First 
St., Shamokin 
De ev cccncsesccsdsectocdsenccae 115 100 
Pres., C. C. Madeira, 1260 Market 
St., Sunbury 
Sec., Rhoda Young, 1201 Susquehanna 
Ave., Sunbury 
Pike County 
TOE | ccccadccdsucccccecasaqececce 58 100 
Pres., C. B. Dissinger, Milford 
Sec., Marian F. Brosman, Matamoras 
Sullivan County 
CE inde ddan daekdacnnseddencceeses 51 =67 
Pres., John J. Hertz, Sonestown 
Sec., Edith M. Behr, Lopez 
Susquehanna County 
COME F oc cncecccastceavqenceencsecas 259 100 
Pres., Lyle M. Ferris, Rush 
Sec., Stuart C. Button, Oakland 
Forest City .ccccccccccescocsnccccces 44 100 
Pres., A. James Martin, Forest City 
Sec., Claire F. Walker, Forest City 
Wayne County 
COMME on cc ccnscccccscncccscencdscese 192 94 
Pres., F. P. Frey, Narrowsburg, N. 
oe Se 
Sec., H. B. Ammerman, Honesdale 
Honesdale .ccccccccccccccecccesseccs 87 100 


Pres., Maurice F. Meagher, Hones- 


dale 
Sec., Helen A. Knaz, Prompton 
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No. of % 
Mbrs. Tchrs. 
Wyoming County 
County .. er eccccccccccccccccscccccce 144 100 
Pres., David L. Sechrist, Factoryville 


Sec., Cecil Lathrop, Laceyville 


State Teachers Colleges 
*Bloomsburg 
Pres., Edna J. Hazen, Bloomsburg 
Sec., Pearl L. Mason, Bloomsburg 
East Stroudsburg ..-...esesecesseeees 
Pres., Chas. J. Naegle, East Strouds- 

wre 
, C. W. Dupee, East Stroudsburg 
same and Universities 
College Misericordia 
Pres., Sister Mary Loretta, Dallas 
Sec., Sister Mary Catherine, Dallas 
Saint Thomas College ........-+e+ee+- 
Pres., Brother D. Edwards, Scranton 
Sec.. Frank J. O'Hara, Scranton 


Vv. NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION 


Crawford County 
County 
Pres., 
Lake 
Sec., Florence Gordon, Springboro 
Mendville «cc ccccvcccscvccccccccsccess 
Pres., Ralph A. Theuret, 705 N. 
Cottage St., Meadville 
Sec., Ida M. Hubbard, 616 Washing- 
ton St., Meadville 
Titusville 
Pres., Erwin F. Bitters, 829 W. Elm 
St., Titusville 


ee ee ee 


Floyd B. Peters, Conneaut 


Sec., Wm. Helfrich, 110 W. Wal- 
nut St.. Titusville 
Erie County 
Gounty  .cccccscccvccccvcccccsecosees 
Pres., Charles T.. White. Girard 
Sec., Thomas G. Shallenberger, 
Waterford 
ys MTCC TET ETT TS ee 
Pres., Helen L. Johnson. 304 Essex 


St., Corry 


Sec., Helen M. Brown, 224 Second 
Ave., Corry 
BRED © se binvwecdvnsaeetsbceseceeetcce® 
Pres., Elizaheth Pfeiffer, “815 F. 10th 
St., Erie 
Sec., Augusta Gerboth, 601 W. 4th 
St.. Erie 
Forest County 
CRN, pcan 530 64dee ena seeasabh ness’ 
Pres., R. L.. McKee, Kellettville 


Sec., Louise R. Southard, Tionesta 


Venango County 
Pe Tree ee ieee eee eit 
Pres., B. H. Shontz, Franklin, R. 1 
Sec.. Bessie Criswell, Emlenton 
oo ere ye ee ee ee er 
Pres., E. Lonise Bonham, 1109 Otter 
St., Franklin 
Sec., Isabelle Bear, 1114 Buffalo 
St., Franklin 
es MEO Ire re eer ke eT 
Pres.. Victoria Davis, 209 State St., 
Oil City 
See.. Josephine Orlando, Sr. H. S., 
Oil City 


Warren County 


PO: (i554 5sbesbee aba ce beans cae ans 
Pres., Logan Smith. Sheffield 
Sec., Mrs. Lillian Hunter, 309 Lin- 
coln Ave., Warren 
WURETOR oo bsown 9.00 00.0 0s'e'6\0'0000100.00'0's 
Pres., Floyd W. Bathurst, Warren 


H. 8., Warren 


Sec., F. H. Hetrick, 22 Crescent 
Park, Warren 
State Teachers College 
PEEEEED  -scck dene See babe seebebee ses 
Pres.. James R. Farrell, Edinboro 


Sec., Jane 8S. Ludgate, Edinboro 
Colleges and Universities 
Allegheny College 

Pres., William P. Tolley, Mendville 

Sec., Frederick G. Henke, Meadville 


VI. SOUTHEASTERN CONVENTION 


Bucks County 
OO RAs her rien ree 
Pres., S. K. Faust. Cornwells 
Heights 
Sec., Eldon Sowers, 
Bensalem Township 
Pres., S. K. Faust, Cornwells Heights 
Sec., Eleanor BH. Roth, Cornwells 
Heights 
Chester County 
County 


Morrisville 


Pres., Floyd C. Fretz, Downingtown 
Sec., M. Anna Nields, 259 Chestnut 
St., Coatesville 
CE. 6 sch baneseethaweseieesnss 
Pres., Samuel Fvans, 121 S. 5th 
Ave., Coatesville 
Sec., Victoria Yeager, 
nut St., Coatesville 
* 100% enrolment in the 
Association. 


823 Chest- 


44 100 
40 100 
15 
15 
DISTRICT 
365 100 
103 100 
55 100 
494 100 
51 100 
287 «641 
54 100 
252 100 
75 100 
127 =&8 
2388 100 
105 100 
26 100 
12 
DISTRICT 
617 99 
87 100 
590 100 
120 100 


National Education 


No. of % 

Mbrs. Tchrs. 
PROCMEEWEIO occ ccccccvcccencsess 74 100 
Pres., Martin L. Peters, 136 Fourth 


St.; Phoenixville 
Sec., E. T. Robinson, Phoenixville 


Tredy ffrin PN ndadicecssmede sess 
Pres., John H. Smith, Malvern 
Sec.. Jessie Molloy, Bloomingdale 

Apts., Wayne 

We ee ki cwcadeancesstadccans 

Pres., Walter L. "Philips, mR, 


West Chester 
Sec., Margaret E. Wolfangle, H. S., 
West Chester 


Delaware County 
TRON Se Siepicais vos cc ad a'e des ees ee elms 


Pres., Carl G. Leech, Court House, 
Media 

Sec., George E. Croyle, Court House, 
Media 


CHEE. |. 2c acpienk Gor aeds een wane nee ae 
Pres., David M. Baker. 9 Parkway 
Ave., Chester 
Sec., Agnes C. Call, 

Chester 
TI RUD ans vv snesseloaeies paces 
Pres., C. J. Thomnson, Collingdale 
Sec., Lillian V. Miller, Collingdale 
5 MTT CLT CTE TE eee 
Pres., Milton H. Steinhauer, 832 
Rader Ave., Yeadon 
Sec., Virginia BE. Pope, 403 Kenmore 
Rd., Brookline 
ERAVORTONT “SUWRBIID. s :0:0:6 5:6:<:0:6:060:5:0:0:0 
Pres., Raymond Schlosser, Haver- 
ford Twn. Jr. H. S., Upper Darby 


706 Sproul St., 


Sec., Emily H. Hughes, Haverford 
Twp. Sr. H. S., Upper Darby 
"TRMOUOWHO 3c cdicsccisaee eeccsoccvevee 
Pres., 8. N, Ewan, a:, . 8, 

Lansdowne 
Sec., Rebekah W. Young, H. &., 
Lansdowne 
RAGHOF DOWNY: osiisien gsc seas eects 
Pres., Robert B. Nixon, Radnor 
H. S., Wayne 
Sec., Mary F,. Weston, Rosemont 
School. Wayne 
OE I is hoc sev osc conn eminuieetc< 
Pres., William (. Sampson, Sr. H. 


S., Upper Darby 
Sec., Minnie L. Spickler, Sr. H. 8., 
Upper Darby 


bo. ME eee rr eee 
Pres., Charles F Hershey, Yeadon 
Sec., 

Montgomery County 

| a Coervccccceoeece 
Pres., E. M. Crouthame!l, Souderton 
Sec., Abby Wager, Court House, Nor- 

ristown 
SAN TWEE oo occ cc cicevsceceses 


Pp 
Pres., Joseph C. Welirick, 408 York 
Rd.. Abington 


Sec., Alice F. Weaver, 208 Chester 


Ave., Willow Grove 
Onn ee one 
Pres., H. Seott McHenry, “Bridgeport 


See., Ellen R. Cameron, Bridgeport 


Cheltenham Township .............. 
Pres., Donald S. Harding, 63 N. 
Liberty Ave., Norristown 
Sec., Elizabeth B. Scarborough, Elk- 
ins Park 
i Re ee ee 
Pres., Robert C. Tandis, Consho- 
hocken 
Sec., Maud D. Sagebeer, Consho- 
hocken 
SEM. a kk eckad dks euscawaaecaueen 
Pres., C. Richard Snyder, 35 East 
5th St., Lansdale 
Sec., Minnie H. Schultz, 351 York 
Ave., Lansdale 
Lower Merion Township ............ 
Pres., Frank A. Dubois, Administra- 
tion Bldg., Ardmore 
Sec., Isabel K, Endslow, Jr. H. S., 
Ardmore 
CCT ET eT ee eer Tree 
Pres., Wm. J. Snancler, 211 Snum- 
mit St., Norristown 
See., Margaret Campbell, 628 Noble 


St., Norristown 
PMID | oe 6 ood enh ais a esa alpine eima-eiie 
Pres., Florence Newlin, 155 N. Han- 
over St., Pottstown 
Sec., Gertrude E. Harley, 242 Beech 
St., Pottstown 


Springfleld Township ..cicssccccccess 
Pres., J. Charles Phillips. Srring- 
field H. S., Chestnut Hill, Phila. 
See., Mrs. Elizabeth T. Wallace, 
Wyndmoor School, Chestnut Hill, 
Phila. 

*Upper Merion Township ............ 
Pres., Albert Thompson, _ Bridge- 

port, R. D. 
Bridgeport, 


Sec.. Mary McCrone, 
zB. BD. 


89 


740 


51 


37 


153 


71 


83 


326 


37 


167 


146 


49 


41 


40 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


March, 1936 


No. of % 
Mbrs. Tchrs, 
OUR © 5 5.0 ios ctonsa wore seemances 3,605 44 
Pres., Robert Wayne Clark, 13th 
and Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 
Sec., Clement BE. Foust, 18th and 
Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 
State Teachers Colleges 
CRNENOT  ssesevaeueanres nce wascace be ll 7% 
Pres., Leslie Pinckney Hill, Cheyney 


Sec., Mrs. Laura Waring, Cheyney 
West Chester 


Peewee ere eeereesee® 


Pres., Charles S. Swope, West 
Chester 
Sec.. Grace D. McCarthy, West 
Chester 


Colleges, Universities and Special anam 
14 


Beaver College ....cccccccccccce 
Pres., Joseph E. Malin, Jenkintown 
Sec., Mary P. Clark, Jenkintown 

Downingtown Industrial School 
Pres., G. Dorothy Skeeter, Downing- 

town 
Sec., C. C. Lewis, 

Drexel Institute 
Pres., Parke R. Kolbe, Philadelphia 
Sec., L. D. Stratton, pac aveliany 

Girard OE cctterctnetenees 
Pres., J. S. F. Ruthrauff, Phila. 
Sec., "Isabel C. Brown, Philadelphia 

Mount St. Joseph College ............ 
Pres., Sister Maria Kostka, Chestnut 

Hill 
Sec., Sister M. 
Hill 


Downingtown 


Francella, Chestnut 
Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction of the Blind 


Pres., Herbert Hartung, Overbrook, 
Phila. 

Sec., Mary Jane Myers. Overbrook, 
Phila. 


Pennsylvania School for the Deaf .... 


Pres., W. H. Macauley, Mt. Airy, 
Phila. 
See., S. H. Chambers, Mt. Airy, 
Phila. 
Temple University, Teachers College.. 
Pres., Charles BE. Beury, Phila. 


Sec., George BE. Walk, Phila. 
University of Pennsylvania, School of 
Cre ee 
Pres., E. D. Grizzell, Philadelphia 
Sec., J. H. Minnick, Philadelphia 
Ursinus College 
George L. Omwake, 


College- 


e 
Sec.. George R. Tyson, Collegeville 
VII. SOUTHERN 


Adams County 
GCOUEF vcccncndcedsseacsisanucesnees 
Pres., Leslie V. Stock, Biglerville 
Sec., M. Helen McCleaf, Fairfield 
*Gettysburg se last mere aa eater 
Pres., Guile W. Lefever, 
Broadway, Gettysburg 
Sec., Carrie Miller, York St.. 
tysburg 
Bedford County 
OONNET nak eves heb s snk weenie eeunes's 
Pres., H. D. Metzger, Bedford 
Sec., C. E. Shappell, Everett 
Cumberland County 
COMME a.ciccvecctbevedercsasancneutss 
Pres., W. P. Harley, Shippensburg 
Sec., Winifred Shallenberger, Ship- 
pensburg 
Carlisle 


“39 xy 
Get- 


Pres., J. W. Potter, Lamberton 
H. S., Carlisle 
Sec., Kathleen Riley, 56 West North 
St., Carlisle 
*Mechanicsburg shea a auneeneeemess 
Pres., D. I. Gleim, Mechanicsburz 
Sec., Dorothy Hamilton, Mechanics- 
burg 
Dauphin County 
COE vp oau.cc. nau baa en ese ves naemiee'e 
Pres., I. D. App, Municipal Bldg.. 
Harrisburg 
Sec.. F. M. Barrick, 
Derry TOWUNND: ccsesccvcssweweses ees 
Pres., Elias H. Phillips, Hershey 
Sec., Annie R. Royer, Hershey 
Harrisburg 
rres., BR. &. Abernethy, 
nut St., Harrisburg 
Sec., Frank R. Kerlin, 
ington St., Harrisburg 
*MIGGICCIOWE. kb. ows c eresveweer 
Pres., S. A. Johnston, 108 N. Cath- 
erine St., Middletown 
Sec., Clara F. Beck, 513 Spring St., 
Middletown 
SBteeltOR a cccccccccccecccccs 
Pres., Elmer Keim, 802 N. Second 
St., Steelton 
Sec., Marie C. Breinich, 205 Swatara 
St., Steelton 
Department of Public Instruction 
Pres., A. D. Jackson, Harrisburg 
Sec., Helena McCray, Harrisburg 
Franklin County 
County 


Halifax 


121 Chest- 
2620 Lex- 


Pres., RB. G. Mowrey, Trust Co. 
Bldg., Chambersburg 
Sec., B. F. Hartman, Waynesboro 


74 


39 


221 


45 


343 


85 


46 


382 


345 


38 


84 


86 


310 


94 


CONVENTION DISTRICT 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


93 


1m 


100 


100 








Lancas 
County 
Pres. 
wo 
Sec., 
Or: 
Columt 
Pres. 


Sec., 
St. 
Lancas 
Pres 
La 
Sec., 
mi 
Lebanc 
County 
Pres 
Sec., 
Leban¢ 
Pres 


County 
Pres 
= 

See. 
¥ 
*Hano 
Pre: 

M 

Sec. 


H 
*York 
Pre: 
C 
See. 
S 
State 
Miller 
Pre 
Sec. 
Shipp 
Pre 
See. 
Colleg 
Dickil 
Pre 
See 
Elizal 
Pre 
t 
See 
Hers} 
Pre 
8) 
See 
Lebar 
Pre 
See 
Penns 
Pre 
Sec 


VI 


Alleg 
Count 
Pre 
Sec 
Belle 
Pre 

i 

Sec 

d 
*Brac 
Pri 

} 
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*Chambersburg 
Pres.. Paul B. Freet, 488 EB. Wash- 
ington St., Chambersburg 
Sec., Esther Rahauser, 927 Lincoln 
Way East, Chambersburg 
SWayNesbOTO —s wee ec eeeeccescescseee 
Pres., D. J. Keener, "94 W. Third 
St., Waynesboro 
Sec., E. Pearl Fogelsanger, 
Third St., Waynesboro 


Fulton County 


124 W. 


County —jnaccecccccccccscecrccsscscecs 
Pres., Bruce B. Sheats, Hustontown 
Sec., S. EB. Walters, Crystal Spring 

Lancaster County 

County = secrccccccccccccccccccccesccce 
Pres.. Arthur P. Mylin, 453 Wool- 


worth Bldg., Lancaster 


Sec., Blizabeth R. Martin, 968 E. 
Orange St., Lancaster 

OOWGMBIA «cc ccccccsesccccccccedecvece 
Pres., F. B. Hege, 728 Walnut St., 
Columbia 


Sec., Leroy M. Greene, 608 Chestnut 
St., Columbia 


EOneCaetGE co cvcccetvecadncssacctncase 
Pres., Clarence M. Ebersole, 224 
Lancaster Ave., Lancaster 
Sec., Mrs. Frances H. McClure, Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Lancaster 
Lebanon County 
COUMIF once nddinccccccdcsseceseceses 
Pres., C. G. Dotter, Annville 
Sec., Lydia M. Sherk, Palmyra 
LeVANOM sc accccvvsccccecccsceeccedes 
Pres., Katharine A. Hoffman, 538 


N. 9th St., Lebanon 

Norman A. Hemperly, Harding 
Jr. H. S., Lebanon 

Perry County 


Sec., 


CO nwcwetavcane Sepsis sevesneuue 
Pres., Ralph C. Swan, New Bloom- 
field 
Sec., M. Eleanor Culbertson, Loys- 
ville 
York County 
County = ccccccccccccccccccccccsesccce 
Pres., W. F. Wilson, Court House, 
York 
Sec., H. M. Cooper, Court House, 
York 
SHANOVEP = .cccccccccccccccccssccccce 
Pres., Harold rs Reehling, 315 B. 
Middle St., Hanover 
Sec., Naomi BE. Stonesifer, 300 W. 
Hanover St., Hanover 
MYGEN « danuteveesetccacsnconnctessund 
Pres., Chas. W. Rutschky, Jr., 615 


Colonial Ave., York 


Sec., Thelma Ryder, 254 W. Market 
St., York 

State Teachers Colleges 

MATICESVINIG kc ccntecccsccssssovecee 
Pres., Samuel B. Stayer, Millersville 
Sec., Ethel J. Powell, Millersville 

SRIPPOMMDUTE hc beet dceecckatesccne 
Pres., S. S. Shearer, Shippensburg 


Sec., Nora A. Kieffer, Shippensburg 


Mbrs. aa ane 
100 


72 100 


80 100 


855 10 


59 100 


367 100 


304 100 


130 «88 


100 


695 100 


85 100 


371 100 


43 100 


34 100 


Colleges, Universities and Special Schools 


Dickinson College 
Pres., Fred P. Corson. Carlisle 
Sec., C. J. Carver, Carlisle 

Elizabethtown College 
Pres., 

town 
Sec., Martha Martin, Elizabethtown 

Hershey Industrial School 

Pres., 
shey 
Sec., W. A. Hammond, Hershey 

Lebanon Valley College 
Pres., Clyde A. Lynch, Annville 
See., George G. Struble, Annville 

Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School 
Pres., C, Blaine Smathers, Scotland 
Sec., J. G. Allen, Scotland 


vill. 


Allegheny County 
CORE awe encas tare skevadessdekeves 
Pres., Edna Carothers, Glassport 
Sec., Margaret G. McKee, McDonald 
MOHOUUG occ vccwenavecceveassanucane 
Pres., Lillian B, Dysert, 3312 Flem- 
ing Ave., N. S., Pittsburgh 
Sec., Lillias H. Alston, 43 Florence 
Ave., Bellevue 
TRENCNIG (suhoaccanehuxs Gawendesanees 
Pres., ¢George W. Gilmore, 
Mills Ave., Braddock 
Sec., Ella M. Clarke, 
Ave., Braddock 
Pr I Vere Creer eee ere’ 
Pres., Norman L. Glasser, 
Beechwood Ave., Carnegie 
Sec., Raymond @. Lee, 429 Library 
Ave., Carnegie 
*Clairton YPC CCT ICT CC TCT CT 
Pres., ©. K. Chrestensen, Miller Ave., 
Clairton 
Sec., Mrs. 
* 100% 
Association. 
+ Deceased. 


Schlosser, Blizabeth- 


George E. Copenhaver, 


401 Holland 


Elizabeth Bayles, Floreffe 
enrolment 


30 


16 


22 100 


WESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


2,462 100 


56 84 


117 100 


75 100 


in the National Education 


No. of % 
Mbrs. Tchrs. 
CRARIOM, § ccccvccccccccccsccsccecesese 48 100 
Pres., Thomas M. Ryall, 147 Clear- 
view Ave., Crafton 
See., Grace L. Borgerding, 27 Dins- 
more Ave., Crafton 
“Dormont —s ws ees eeecceccceevecceses 
Pres., Norman H. Vincent, Kelton 
Ave. Elem. School, Dormont 
Sec., Jessie Mylan, Hillsdale Ave. 
Elem. School, Dormont 
Duquesne 
Pres., 


90 100 


Pcdevencacdveseadseesawene 100 
Laura Pound, 102 W. Grant 
Ave., Duquesne 
Sec., Elsie Schink, 
Duquesne 
Minee PHGGIGEER occ sinccccdcccescnce 46 
Pres., William H. Pfeiffer, 519 Ridge 
Ave., E. Pittsburgh 
See., Rosemary J. Connelly, 13 
Holland Ave., Braddock 
WOM akscccnccdesdavcessesensnccunee 56 
Pres., McKinney, 321 Butler 
St., Etna 
Sec., Helen Kane, 
Etna 
FIGMRORUORGE nic ca caveverstunnddadesees 
Pres., John Russell Lewis, 340 E. 
12th St.. Homestead 
Sec., Esther M. Seeberger, 
9th Ave., Homestead 
McKeesport =. cccccccccccccccccesscce 
Pres., J. H. Lawson, Shaw Ave. 
Bldg., McKeesport 
Sec., Maud Woods, 1808 Coursin St., 
McKeesport 
MeHices ROCRB  .cecccccccscccccosces 89 
Pres., T. K. Johnston, McKees Rocks 
See., Mrs. Florence Kraus, McKees 
Rocks 
*Mt. Lebanon 


26 Earl St., 


96 


100 


24 Walnut St., 


124 100 


318 B. 


369 


100 


115 100 


Pres., L. E. Perry, 501 Duquesne 
Drive. Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 
Sec., R. M. Gill, Lincoln School, 

Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 
Mumba cccccccsvecctetdsuccecevece 
Pres., Charles R. Stone, Munhall 
See., Nelle Knepley, 12th Ave. 
School, Munhall 
North Braddock ....ccccccccccccccses 
Pres., F. DeWitt Zuerner, 825 Bell 
Ave., North Braddock 
Sec., Madge E. Miller, 
St., Edgewood 
Oakmont 
Pres.. Ethel D. Ray, 
Road, Oakmont 
Sec., Sarah Miller, 
Oakmont 


Pittsburgh 


110 100 


131 100 


320 Laurel 


100 
404 Hulton 


123 Fourth St., 


ceecceseccceenocesosecece 3,098 93 
Dimmick, Osceola 
err 
McCoy, 
= Sieat 
Mrs. M. Riddle, 638 College 
Pittsburgh 
D. J. Sullivan, 
Rankin 
SWIUBNOEE. cccddcccceccdseseveacecenene 
Pres., Mrs. Marie M. Frazer, 2235 
Braddock Ave., Swissvale 
Sec., Ruth Conn, 2214 Braddock 
Ave., Swissvale 
Tarentum ..cccccccccccccccccccccocss 60 
Pres., A. D. Endsley, H. S., Taren- 
tum 
Sec., Mary Buck, H. S., Tarentum 
WERIRBBONE x kn. cccsceccccnsécccccves 
Pres., C. D. Jeffrey, 512 Campbell 
St., Wilkinsburg 
See., Mrs. Flora S. Christy, 
Trenton Ave., Wilkinsburg 
Cambria County 
County <cccccccccscccccccccccecoecsoce 
Pres., M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
Sec., Clara M. Shryock, Wilmore 
JONNBTOWN 2. ccccccccccccccccecccesoes 
Pres., Walter C. Davis, 340 Fairfield 
Ave., Johnstown 
Sec., Gertrude Lake, 
St., Johnstown 
Nanty-Glo  ...ccccccccccccccccccccccs 88 
Pres., Hugh G. Hutchison, Nanty- 
lo 


Administration 


61 100 


McCrady School, 


111 


100 


175 «88 


1001 


1,085 100 


477 100 


750 Napoleon 


Sec., Paul A. Yingling, 


Fayette County 
County 
— 


Nanty-Glo 


734 


James G. Robinson, * Union- 


i Elsie W. Price, 
Uniontown 
Connellsville ...cccccccccsccccesscecs 
Pres., J. Earle Hildebrand, Trump 
Ave., Connellsville 
Sec., Daisy Allen, S. 
St., Connellsville 
Dunbar Township .... ena ere 91 
Pres., R. K. Smith, ‘Leisenring 
Sec., Lyda L. Morgan, 1104 Syca- 
more St., Connellsville 


County 
124 


Pittsburgh 
100 


291 
No. of % 
Mbrs. Tchrs 
WNGNOE ide ciccscciscnevauseceases 143 
Pres., Thomas H. Jones, 139 N 
Gallatin Ave., Uniontown 
Sec., Sara Abraham, 242 Wilson 
Avenue, Uniontown 
Greene County 
CeMEe. © icc sccusscosseacuaucnae --- 408 100 
Pres., Kent Kelley, Waynesburg 
Sec., Don C. Longanecker, Waynes- 
burg 
Indiana County 
County cccccecccceccccececsccccescece 571, 9% 
Pres., John B. Davis, Clymer 
Sec., Anna S. McCormick, Ro- 
chester Mills 
BRGIAMG ccc ccccccccctecccccocseepesee 72 100 
Pres., J. A. Lubold, High School, 
Indiana 
Sec., Margaret Hartsock, Horace 
Mann School, Indiana 
Somerset County 
COME iv cccccdecccuceccvccencsscccuus 572 91 
Pres., Raymond A. Forgie, Stoyes- 
town 
Sec., Martha Sipe, 305 N. Kimberly 
Ave., Somerset 
Windber  ....cccccccccccccccccccccccs 75 100 
Pres., Ernest Cassler, 706 Somerset 
Ave., Windber 
See., Della Hiteshew. 1308 Cam- 
bria Ave., Windber 
Washington County 
COMMER s cescticcwccnseemncenessdcnceds 1,012 100 
Pres., &. V. Kimberland, Court 
House, Washington 
Sec., J. L. Roberts, Court House, 
Washington 
Canonsburg” ...cccccccccccccccceeess: 8&6 100 
Pres., C. A. Mathewson, “Hutchin- 
son Ave., Canonsburg 
Sec., Vera Neish, 230 Smithfield 
St., Canonsburg 
Coelh, Townsley ..ccccsccccccccesesees 54 100 
Pres., G. M. Quivey, R. F. D. No 
3, ‘McDonald 
Sec., Sara ©. Pettibon, 122 Center 
Ave., Burgettstown 
Charkered  cccccvecsccsecctveveoscocesse 101 100 
Pres., Thomas L. Pollock, "Maple 
View, Charleroi 
Sec., Mina Houseman, 402 Speer St., 
Belle Vernon 
DONOPR ccccccccccccceccceccescccccscs 112 100 
Pres., J. Arthur Ferner, 99 Kenric 
Ave., Donora 
Sec., S. E. Koedel, 721 Norman Ave.. 
Donora 
Monongahela ...cscccccccscesesees es 70 100 
Pres., Howard W. Crane, 1142 
Fourth St., Monongahela 
See., Adelaide Bowman, 102 Tenth 
St., Monongahela 
Washington ...cccccccccccscccccecess 159 100 
Pres., R. B. Boyles, H. S., Wash 
ington 
Sec., E. E. Moore, Eighth Ward 
School, Washington 
Westmoreland County 
COMME No ccccitvcncasdcesescscececassns 1,170 9 
Pres.. Charles F. Maxwell, Court 
House, Greensburg 
See., Della Stitt, Apollo, R. D. 1 
CAVMORE ceccccsccececcancecdevepecees 66 100 
Pres., Milton Klein, 234 Dinwiddie 
St., Pittsburgh 
Sec., David M. Brown, 1009 Fourth 
St., N. Braddock 
Greensburg ...cccccccccccccecccccces 126 100 
Pres., Clyde V. Stahle, 412 Arch 
Ave., Greensburg 
Sec., Mary M. Klingensmith, 136 
Westminster Ave., Greensburg 
Jeannette ...ccccccccccccccccssessees 98 100 
Pres., Edith Anderson, H 8... 
Jeannette 
Sec., G. EB. Boettner, Jeannette 
Latrobe .ccccccccccccccccecescccccces 81 100 
Pres., James R. Beatty, “808 Walnut 
St., Latrobe 
Sec., Lyda Hamilton, 700 Chestnut 
St., Latrobe 
Monessen .c.cccccccccccccccecccssss 159 100 
Pres., Thomas F. Preston, 46 Reed 
Ave., Monessen 
Sec., Frank W. Beckwith, H. S., 
Monessen 
Mount Pleasant ...cccccccceccccccces 43 100 
Pres., Kensey Dillon, 137 Church 
St., Mt. Pleasant 
Sec., Armead Queer, 101 Wash- 
ington St., Mt. Pleasant 
Mount Pleasant Township ........... 81 100 
Pres., Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, Mt. 
Pleasant 
Sec., Evelyn Galley. 1010 W. Wash- 
ington St., Mt. Pleasant 
*New Kensington ......--+seeeeeeee- 152 100 
Pres., H. B. Weaver, 348 Ridge Ave., 


New Kensington 
See.. Mary 0. Watson, 403 Oakwood 
Ave., New Kensington 
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No. of % 
Mbrs. Tchrs. 
*Rostraver Township .......--.cc.ee- 64 100 
Pres., John R. Wolfe, Star Junction 
Sec., Curtis Taylor, Donora 
Scottdale ...ccccccce 0000.00 60800.0000% 42 98 
Pres., Walter L. Newcomer, Spring 
St., Scottdale 
Sec., Ida MHickernell, Box 110. 
Scottdale 
VWRRACERTIES cc cisesnessvcesuseearesics 
Pres., John R. Kurtz, 113 BE. Adams 
Ave., Vandergrift 
Sec., Cornelia Mabon. 120 TLong- 
fellow St., Vandergrift 


State Teachers Colleges 

SHAMTOERIR ncn srvccccesesesestaessee 41 100 
Pres., Arthur S. Gilmore, California 
Sec., C. B. Wilson, California : 

io ne rere 87 100 
Pres., Ralph R. Beard, Indiana 
Sec., E. J. McLuckie, Indiana 

Colleges and Universities and Special 
Schools 

Pennsylvania College for Women .. 16 
Pres.. M. Helen Marks, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Laura C. Green, Pittsburgh 

Beton FA CHOTMGS. cccccccacevscvess 20 
Pres., James A. Reeves, Greensburg 
Sec., Helen C. Schmadel, Greens- 

burg 

University of Pittsburgh, School of 
TRAMORLIOR nn ccnccdeciosecdosecessccs 34 
Pres.. ©. A. Buckner, Pittsburgh 
Sec., C. Stanton Belfour, Pittsburgh 

University School, Pittsburgh ........ 11 
Pres., Guy H. Baskerville, 5711 

Howe St., Pittsburgh 

Sec., Guy C. Sipple, 5711 Howe St., 


80 100 


Pittsburgh 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
BURG ivcw cence peas b rancor ss 26 


Pres., B. 8S. Joice, 201 Bellefield 
Ave., Pittsburgh 
Sec., Mary Ethel Baker, 201 Belle- 
field Ave., Pittsburgh 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 


Deaf ccsvcceses cccecccccccecceese 27 
Pres.. A. C. Manning, Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh 
Sec., Eva A. Hench, Edgewood, 


Pittsburgh 


Number of Local 
Branches, 285 


Of the 252 Local Branches, exclusive of the 
83 Colleges, Universities, and Special Schools, 
but including all of the State Teachers Colleges, 
194 or 76.98 per cent were 100 per cent in their 
membership in the Association for 1935-36. 

The paid membership in the PSEA from De- 
cember 10, 1934 to December 10, 1935, was 63,337 
(including 464 life members), which is 102% 
of the 62,221 certificated public school teachers 
for the year 1934-35, 


Significant Facts About the 
1935 Membership of the 
National Education Assn. 

1. The total membership for the year was 
190,944, 


2. This was 3,299 more than in 1934. 

. Pennsylvania again won first place for larg- 
est total (23,620). 

4, California stood second (18,952); Ohio third 
(17,185); New York fourth (11,952); Illinois 
fifth (11,633). 

5. Twenty-eight states made increases ranging 
from 11 to 1,553. 

6. Colorado made the largest net increase 

(1,553) as well as the largest percent of in- 

crease (41%). 

Fourteen states and Alaska achieved the 

membership goal set by the Representative 

Assembly at Denver—‘‘At Least a Ten Per 

cent Increase in Every State’’—Alabama, 

Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Nevada, New 

Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, South Caro- 

lina, Texas, Vermont, Washington and West 

Virginia, 

8. States having more than 50% of their 
teachers enrolled were: Hawaii (87%): 
Nevada (85%); Alaska (80%); District of 
Columbia (68%); Colorado (58%); Arizona 
(57%); Delaware (55%); Utah (52%). 

9. Cities having more than 2,000 members were: 
Los Angeles (4,138); Chicago (3,412); Phila- 
delphia (3,064); St. Louis (2.842); Milwau- 
kee (2,728); Detroit (2,354); Washington, 
D. C. (2,009). 


a 


10. States having 100% counties were: Utah 
(4); Ohio (8); Pennsylvania (3); Nevada 
(2); Georgia (1); Maryland (1); Tennessee 
(1); Virginia (1). 


A Suggested Constitution and 
By-Laws for a Local Teachers 
Association 


Note: The purpose of this suggested constitu- 
tion is simply to furnish newly organized gr-ups 
a guide for the working out of their own con- 
stitution. It should be modified to meet the 
needs of the organization and should not be 
taken literally. 


ARTICLE I—NAME 
The name of this organization shall be ...... 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSE 


The purpose of this organization shall be to 
bring the teachers of ..cccscecsccss , into closer 
(city) 
relationship; to establish and maintain condi- 
tions essential to the best teaching service; to 
secure for its members the social, intellectua}, 
and professional advantages that can be derived 
from cooperation; to take part in all affairs in 
which, as teachers and as members of the com- 
munity, they may be interested; and to create 
in the community at large a deeper sense of the 
interests which teachers represent. 


ARTICLE III—AFFILIATION 


ee rrr rer eer shall be a local 
branch of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, 


Merten ©. Te .nsccevccense shall become an 
affiliated local association of the National &du- 
eation Association upon the payment of the 
affiliation fee of five dollars. 


ARTICLE IV—MEMBERSHIP 


Any teacher in the ............ public school 
system upon payment of the dues as hereinafter 
provided may become a member of this Asso- 
ciation. 


ARTICLE V—OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall 
consist of a president. a vice-president. a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer. 

Section 2. These officers, together with three 
members elected by the Association at the an- 
nual meeting, shall be known as the executive 
board. 

Section 3, The president shall preside at the 
meetings of the Association as provided in the 
constitution and in every way endeavor to pro- 
mote the interests of the Asosciation. The presi- 
dent shall be an ex officio member of all stand- 
ing committees and shall sign all orders drawn 
upon the treasurer. The president shall call 
meetings of the executive board, suggest policies 
and plans of work for all standing and special 
committees, and shall be held responsible for 
the progress and work of the association, The 
president shall, with the authority of the execu- 
tive board, prepare a definite program for each 
meeting and shall appoint special committees on 
vital problems of the profession. 

Section 4. In the absence of the president, 
the vice-president shall perform all duties be- 
longing to that office and any other duties which 
may be assigned by the president. 

Section 5. The secretary shall keep a care- 
ful record of the proceedings of each meeting 
and shall countersign all orders drawn on the 
treasurer for funds of the Association. The 
secretary, as directed by the president, shall 
carry on the correspondence pertaining to the 
affairs of the Association. 

Section 6. The treasurer shall receive all funds 
belonging to the Association, pay out the same 
on orders signed by the president and secretary, 
keep an itemized account of receipts and ex- 
penditures, and make a written report of same 
to the membership regularly. The treasurer shall 
pay the annual dues for affiliation as provided 
in Article III of this constitution. 

Section 7. The meetings of the executive board 
shall be held once each month or at any other 
time at the call of the president, or at the 
eall of the majority of the executive board. 
The duties of the board shall be to act upon 
matters of business which arise between the 
regular meetings of the Association. to make 
recommendations to be acted upon by the mem- 
bership, to fill vacancies which may arise be- 
tween the annual meetings, and to appoint the 
election committee, 


ARTICLE VI—ELECTION 


An election committee, appointed by the execu- 
tive board, shall conduct the annual election of 
officers by ballot at the annual meeting in ..... 

(month) 
Sy ee The Board shall have power to make 
all necessary rules for carrying out the election. 
A nominating committee shall also be appointed 
at the preceding monthly meeting to receive 
names for the various offices to be filled. These 
nominations may be made from the floor or in 
writing. It shall be the duty of the committee 
to present a list of nominees at the annual 
meeting. 


March, 1936 


ARTICLE VII—TERM OF OFFICE 

The term of office for the president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer shall be for one 
year or until their successors are elected. 

At the first election the candidate for the 
executive board receiving the highest number 
of votes shall serve on the executive board for 
a term of three years; the candidate receiving the 
next highest number of votes shall serve on the 
executive board for a term of two years; and 
the candidate receiving the next highest number 
of votes shall serve on the executive board for 
a term of one year. Annually thereafter, the 
Association shall elect one member of the execu- 
tive board in place of the member whose term 
expires and the members of the executive board 
so chosen shall thereafter serve for a term of 
three years. 


ARTICLE VIII—MEETINGS 


Section 1. Meetings shall be held monthly on 

vaneteneeneee At ...-.ee.eee0ee. The president, 
(day) (hour) 

with the consent of the executive board, shall 

have the power to change the date of the meet- 


ng. 
Section 2. Special meetings shall be held at 
the call of the president; or, the president shall 
call a special meeting upon the written request 
of five members. 
Section 3. The order of business shall be as 
follows: 
(1) Opening remarks by the president 
(2) Secretary’s report and adoption of minutes 
(3) Treasurer’s report 
(4) Report of standing committees 
(5) Report of special committees 
(6) Unfinished business 
(7) New business 


ARTICLE IX—DUES 
The annual dues shall be .............. » and 
shall be paid before November 1st of each year. 
A member failing to pay dues as herein pro- 
vided shall be considered delinquent. After being 
in arrears for one year a member may be dropped 
from membership. 


ARTICLE X—COMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be the following stand- 
ing committees appointed by the president sub- 
ject to the approval of the executive board: 
Membership, program, social, civic, and pro- 
fessional, 

Section 2. The duties of the membership com- 
mittee shall be— 

Section 3. The duties of the program com- 
mittee shall be— 

Section 4. The duties of the social committee 
shall be— 

Section 5. The duties of the civic committee 
shall be— 

Section 6. The duties of the professional com- 
mittee shall be— 


ARTICLE XI—QUORUM 


A quorum for all meetings of the Association 
shall consist of ........ members and a quorum 
for committee meetings shall consist of a ma- 
jority of the committee, 


ARTICLE XII—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution and by-laws may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote at any regular meeting pro- 
vided notice in writing of a proposed amend- 
ment shall have been filed with the secretary 
and presented at the monthly meeting preceding 
the one at which it is to be voted on. 


1936 Junior Audubon 
Contests 


The 1936 Junior Audubon Contests 
offer 76 prizes for teachers, leaders, and 
club members. The contest, sponsored 
by the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York 
City, will close April 30. The contests 
consist of essays, posters, houses, mod- 
els, or feeding stations. For complete 
details write the National Association. 


SHARON Hitt honored Dr. David 
Dalton at a testimonial dinner January 
25. Dr. Dalton served on its board of 
education from 1911 to 1935 and as 
its president for eighteen years. 
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College Enrolment Data 


Data from the Department of Public 
Instruction indicate that the total en- 
rolment in the accredited liberal arts 
colleges and universities of Pennsylvania 
in November, 1935, was 87,413. Of 
this number, 46,458 were full-time stu- 
dents while 40,955 were enrolled in ex- 
tension courses or registered as part-time 
students. 

Of those enrolled for full-time, the 
men students exceed the women stu- 
dents by a wide margin. Of the full- 
time enrolment, 32,502 are men and 
13,956 are women. 

Of the full-time enrolment, 10,002 
or 21.5 per cent are preparing to teach. 
The number of new students enrolled 
for the current college year total 14,536. 
Of these, 2,933 or 20.2 per cent are 
preparing to teach. 

The institutions with the largest full- 
time enrolment are: University of Penn- 
sylvania 6,463; Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege 5,419; Temple University 5,020; 
and University of Pittsburgh 4,951. 

Pennsylvania State College with a 
total of 15,846 has the largest enrolment 
of extension and part-time students, 
while the University of Pennsylvania 
follows with 7,901; the University of 
Pittsburgh, 4,351; and Temple Uni- 
versity, 3,915. 


Electric Service Im- 
proved by Outlet 


Rapid spread of rural electric lines 
in many parts of the State is providing 
service to a large number of schools 
and other meeting places previously not 
wired for electricity. 

While the lighting ‘provided in many 
instances follows the best practice, often 
a little better planning would make a 
much more flexible system. 

At least ome convenience outlet 
should be provided in the smallest one- 
room school house so that a lantern for 
illustrated lectures can be attached. This 
outlet also can be used for other light- 
ing for Christmas trees or plays. 

It frequently happens that in order 
to connect a stereopticon lantern, it is 
necessary to get on a ladder, remove a 
large, expensive shade and attach the 
light cord. Then the other lights on 
the same circuit have to be backed in 
their sockets so they will not burn. This 
is not only very inconvenient, but there 
is a danger of breaking the expensive 
shade, a possibility of injury by falling 
off the ladder, the fixture wire is not 
heavy enough for the 500-watt bulb 
used in such lanterns, and the fixture is 
not made to support the extra strain of 
the attachment. 
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Exclusive Agency for 


GOOD SCHOOL PROPOSITION 


Write for details 


Geo. L. Shuman & Co. 
551 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


A limited number of Superintendents, Principals 
and Teachers having the use of a car can earn from 
$240. up for eight weeks work during summer va- 
cation. For Particulars write Dept. 701, 3301 
Arthington St., Chicago, IIl. 
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THINH OF /1T / 


“ALASKA '209 


Escorted All-Expense tours leave Chicago 
July 3, July 17, July 31, Aug. 14. Includes 
ticket, Pullman sleeper, meals, sightseeing. 
First-class outside steamer staterooms. 9 days 
through sheltered seas—an 18 day tour. 
Travel west on air-conditioned Empire 
Builder via Glacier National Park, return 
through Banff and Lake Louise, Canada. 
Other attractive reasonable cost tours. 
For descriptive booklets, write or call 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
212 SO. CLARK STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 








Even though it’s Leap Year... 


Look before you Leap 


When you analyze invitingly written promises and get down 
to hard facts, you cannot find any organization which gives 
as generous Sickness, Accident and Quarantine protection as 


does T.P.U. 


For only $24 a year the ‘‘Exceptional’”’ Certificate offers: 


$25 a week 
(beginning 8th day) up to 26 
weeks for any confining sickness 
at any time. $10 is paid for Ist 
week during school term. 


$25 a week 


up to 3 weeks for convalescence 
during school term. 


$15 a week 


. (beginning 8th day) up to 3 weeks 
for any non-confining sickness dur- 
ing school term. 


$25 a week 
up to 26 weeks ($10 thereafter up 
to 52nd week, if disability con- 
tinues) for any temporary totally 
disabling accident at any time. 


The ““PEERLESS” Certificate at $30 and the ‘‘Peerless14”’ 
at $15 offer similar type protection in ratio to their cost. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
T. P. U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PENNA. 


L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 12 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. D. Armstrong, General Deputy, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T.P.U. has prepared an 
interesting, informative 
booklet. We believe 
it will enable you to 
get a clearer picture of 


| 
1 
1 
] 
| 
T.P.U. Protection. Mail | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Name 
coupon today for your 
copy—there is no ob- Aili 
ligation. ‘ i 
City 





Please send 


booklet on T.P.U. Protection. 


$12.50 a week 
up to 5 weeks for partial disability 
during school term. 
$25 a week 
for full period of personal quar- 
antine during school term. 
10% increase 


in sickness benefits when member 
is confined in hospital, if annual 
dues have been paid in advance. 


$500 
for Accidental Death or Perma- 
nent Total Disability, or Loss of 
Both Hands, Both Eyes, or Both 
Feet. 

$250 
for Loss of One Hand, One Eye, 


or One Foot. 





THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
T. P. U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 


me, without obligation, your free 
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NEW BOOKS » 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by 
those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 


ublishers. We include only 
ks they want to read, and 


at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which they may never have the time to read. The 
following announcements unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough infor- 
mation to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION. 
Revised Edition. R. M. Tryon, C. 
R. Lingley, and Frances More- 
house. 683 and xli pp. _ Illus. 
Ginn. $1.72 


In this book the life of the people 
and of the United States as a nation is 
perfectly harmonized in one unified 
story. Great cross sections of American 
life reconstruct certain outstanding pe- 
riods. Every phase of history, the po- 
litical, the economic, the cultural, the 
social, the literary, is represented. Each 
of eight divisions has a frontispiece, a 
foreword,.a contents, and two libraries 
ot recommended reading. Exercises of 
the thinking-and-doing type follow the 
unit. For upper-elementary and junior- 
high-school grades. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH HAZARDS IN 
THE PRINTING TRADE. R. Ran- 
dolph Karch, Arsenal Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh. 1 to 10 copies, 
25 cents; 11 to 25 copies, 20 
cents; 26 to 50 copies, 15 cents 


This little booklet is intended to 
present, both in text and in outlined 
form for easy reading and study, the 
major accident and health hazards en- 
countered by workers in the printing 
trades, the results of these hazards, and 
suggestions for their prevention. It is 
hoped that the suggestions herein will 
be of value to workers at the trade in 
acquiring safe practices in the handling 
of equipment and in acquiring healthful 
habits of living. Perhaps it will sug- 
gest to teachers of printing an idea on 
which to base a course of study in good 
health and safe habits to teach to their 
students.—From the Foreword. 


THE CHINESE TwINs. School Edition. 
Lucy Fitch Perkins. 168 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $0.88 

The latest volume in the Twin Series 
of Geographical and Historical Readers. 

The story begins in a remote village in 

China, where Moon Flower and Golden 

Boy live according to century old tra- 

ditions. How they lived and how, 

through their eagerness to learn, they 
overcame obstacles to attain their desire 
and thus become a part of the New 

China, make inspirational reading for 

fifth-grade pupils. Mrs. Perkins opens 

new vistas in her books. The illustra- 
tions, also her work, contribute much 
to their interest. 


First STUDIES IN BUSINESS WITH CorR- 
RELATED ARITHMETIC. Clyde 
Beighey, Western [Illinois State 
Teachers College, and Elmer E. 
Spanabel, prin., Fifth Ave. Evening 
H. S., Pittsburgh. 522 pp. Illus. 
Ginn. $1.48 

This book introduces business and 

social situations and then presents 
arithmetic problems incident to these 
situations. The textbook material is 
grouped into six major divisions: Oc- 
cupations, the Consumer, Finance, Pro- 
duction, Marketing, and Risk-Bearing. 
The principal topic of each chapter is 
developed in the following order: 
social background, business situation, 
employment opportunities, word study, 
correlated arithmetic, general review 
questions, and topics for discussion or 
report. 


ENGLISH ACTIVITIES. LOWER GRADES. 
W. W. Hatfield, E. E. Lewis, Vera 
G. Sheldon, and Kathleen G. 
Plumb. 446 pp. $0.84. MIDDLE 
Graves. W. W. Hatfield, E. E. 
Lewis, and Elizabeth Guilfoile. 490 
pp. $0.88. Illus. American 
These books put the recommenda- 
tions of the Curriculum Commission of 
the National Council of English Teach- 
ers into useable textbook form. The 
teaching is aimed directly at the needs, 
interests, and abilities of individual 
pupils; with no ruthless imposing of 
group standards. By means of diagnos- 
tic tests formal drill is limited to those 
who need 1t, while the others are left 
free to engage in further helpful ac- 
tivities which appeal to their own tastes. 
A book for higher grades is to be pub- 
lished. Grades covered by the series are 
3 to 8. 


THOsE WHo Darep. Carrie H. Willis 
and Lucy S. Saunders. 314 pp. 
University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. $0.60 

This supplementary reader for fourth 
or fifth grade contains stories ot ex- 
plorers, inventors, and pioneers from 
the sailing of Columbus to the days 
when the Pony Express finally linked 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. Its units 
of interest are followed by checks, lists 
of readings, and activities, with an in- 
dex for their use. Eighty pen and ink 
drawings, historically accurate, made 
especially for this volume, add interest 
and vividness. 
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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION. Elbert V. Wills. 225 
pp. Dorrance and Co., Philadel- 
phia. $2 

An account of the development of 

American higher education from its 
Colonial beginning to the present day. 
The book traces the rise of the older 
endowed institutions and those founded 
later through large-scale individual 
philanthropy; the State colleges and 
universities, the denominational col- 
leges, colleges for women; urban uni- 
versities and colleges; technical and 
professional education; and junior col- 
lege. The growth of graduate training 
and research and the evolution of the 
collegiate curriculum are also dealt with 
competently. 


WorK AND PLay witH Worps. Wen- 
dell W.Wright and Nell Parkinson. 
140 pp. Macmillan. $0.48 
A complete course in spelling from 
the second grade to the eighth grade 
inclusive. The unique feature of the 
text is its activities. These are placed 
opposite the word lists and are keyed 
by units with the various lists. For 
Grade II pictures are first used, then 
purposeful phonetic activities are begun. 
In Grades II and III short stories are 
told and the pupil is called upon to 
locate and identify words in the lists as 
found in the stories. In Grades IV and 
V the stories give place to language 
work; and in the remaining grades to 
tests, choice of words, and correlation 
with other subjects. 


Worip Wrirers. Edited by Wm. L. 
Richardson. 627 PP: Ginn. $2 
A book of readings by types: The 
Tale; The Epic; The Drama; The Re- 
ligious and Philosophic Mind; History 
and Oratory; Autobiography, Biog- 
raphy, and Diaries; The Novel; The 
Essay; Prose Portraits; Poetry. Each 
type of literature has its own introduc- 
tion; footnotes are plentiful; following 
selections is an outline which gives a 
critical study of world literature with a 
list of reference books. 
Our AMERICAN MAPLES AND SOME 
OTHERS. Margaret Curtin Finlay. 
19 pp. reading matter and over 40 
pages of photographic illustrations. 
The Georgian Press, New York. $3 
The descriptions of the species are 
full and adequate, with scientific data. 
Appended is a chart of the outstanding 
features of the text. 
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OurkR LAND AND ItTs_ LITERATURE. 
Orton Lowe. 666 pp. _IIlus. 
Harper & Bros. 

This book includes a brief study of 
American literature as an expression of 
the social development of the people 
and an anthology of fascinating selec- 
tions from American literature, pieces 
which delineate American national life 
and literary skill. For eleventh and 
twelfth year reading in high schools. 


A BrigF History OF LATROBE HIGH 
SCHOOL. Virginia McGinnis, 
Editor. 288 pp. $1.10 

The publication staffs of Latrobe 

High School, under Donald L. Young, 

faculty adviser, compiled a history of 

Latrobe High School from 1881 to 

1935. The volume tells how the school 

had its beginning; all who have served 

as directors and as teachers; the com- 
mencements which have been held from 
year to year since the year 1883; the 
records of the various school activities; 
a complete fst of alumni. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. Issued under 
the auspices of the Association for 
Education in Citizenship. 263 pp. 
Oxford University Press. $1.50 

In this book education for citizenship 

is taken to mean the education of the 
child for his civic and social responsi- 
bilities. The view is held that the 
whole life of the school can be used 
as a means to this end. The qualities, 
intellectual and moral, required by a 
citizen in a democratic state are dis- 
cussed, and the contribution which can 
be made through the curriculum and 
through the varying activities of the 
school are suggested. All the contribu- 
tors are either themselves practising 
teachers in secondary schools or have 
based their chapters on the experiences 
of such teachers. Examples of schemes 
actually at work in the schools are in- 
cluded. 


Happy Hour READERS. Mildred Eng- 
lish, Georgia State College for 
Women, and Thomas Alexander, 
Teachers College, Columbia. Illus. 
in color by Rhoda Chase. Johnson 
Publishing Co., New York 


Jo-Boy, Primer, 128 pp., stories of the 
home, work and fun, toys, pets, 
the town, the country, Christmas. 
Goop FRIENDS, Second Reader, 
176 pp., stories: friends, school, 
circus, under the sky, the farm, 
fun, happy days. WHEELS AND 
Wincs, Second Reader, 240 pp. 
with boys and girls, wheels and 
wings, outdoors, workers and help- 
ers, story time, reading for fun, 
happy days. Wip—E WINDOws, 
third reader, 320 pp. from moun- 
tain to sea, around the world, 

(Turn to page 301) 
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don’t call it [vcs? 








When a fellow-teacher is ill ...... and loses 
time from school ...... and you know she’s under 
heavy medical expenses ...... don’t call it luck 


when you learn that she carries Insurance. 


It’s foresight and prudence which causes a teacher 
to buy Income Protection. And when disability 
comes, that foresight is rewarded by freedom from 
worry and extra cash to help meet extra bills. 


No one prepares for the future by waiting until 
tomorrow. You do it today! Which is why 
nearly 23,000 teachers are members of E.B.A. 
nuded continuously protected (even in vacations) 
against the losses of sickness, accident, and quar- 


antine. 


The cost is low. We invite your investigation. 
Write for details today. 


EDUCATORS 


BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
417 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


































VACATION POSITION OPEN 


$200.00 —$300.00 Per Month 
Expenses Guaranteed To One Who Qualifies 


We are looking for several thorough- 
ly experienced women teachers with 
special qualifications, for summer 
vacation positions in our field organi- 
zation. We are advertising this far in 
advance because we are looking for 
key people who do not ordinarily an- 
swer advertisements but who would 
be interested in a vacation position 
that offers from $500.00-$750.00 for 
the summer plus a highly profitable 
experience that will help you to ad- 
vancement in the teaching profession. 

Successful applicants must be 
women between the ages of 27 and 
40, have at least 3 years’ Normal 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1717 Girard Trust Bldg., 1400 So. Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


School or College training with 3 or 
more years of teaching experience. 
Those whose teaching experience has 
been in the social studies or the sci- 
ences, or who have had experience 
with new type curriculum work, will 
be given preference. 

Please write at once stating age, 
education, teaching experience, busi- 
ness experience if any, the date your 
school closes, length of time you can 
work, and whether or not you are 
free to travel. We will arrange per- 
sonal interviews with those selected. 
All applications will be kept confi- 
dential and will be acknowledged. 























NOTES and NEWS 





WILLIAM H. Bristow of New Cum- 
berland, director of the bureau of the 
school curriculum for the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction from 1931 
until 1936, has been appointed general 
secretary of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Mr. Bristow will 
have headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

GEORGE R. Faint has been named 
acting director of Bucknell Junior Col- 
lege to succeed John H. Eisenhauer, 
who resigned to accept appointment as 
principal of Reading High School. Mr. 
Faint has been registrar of the junior 
college since it was opened in 1932. 


JuNE A. Bram, who has had charge 
of the eleventh year English in Kane 
High School for five years, has resigned 
to accept a position in Hutchinson 
Central High School in Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss Blair is the daughter of Superin- 
tendent P. D. Blair of the Crawford 
County schools. 


CHARLES F. HosANn, for the past 
fourteen years connected with the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has re- 
signed his position as director of the 
State library and museum. Dr. Hoban 
has been director of the library and 
museum since the two were merged last 
September, before that time he was di- 
rector of the museum. He had served 
previously as director of visual educa- 
tion in the Department. Before enter- 
ing State service in 1922 Dr. Hoban had 
been superintendent of the schools at 
Dunmore for nineteen years. He also 
taught at Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, Car- 
bondale, Mansfield, and Grove City. 

JosePpH LEO RaFTER, lawyer and 
educator of Scranton, has been ap- 
pointed director of the State library and 
museum to succeed Charles F. Hoban. 

GLabys HERRICK has been elected to 
the position of science teacher in the 
Tunkhannock borough schools. 





Established 1880 
205 North Seventh Street 


You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. Isn't your professional career 
of sufficient importance to warrant expert guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


‘‘Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 


56th Year 
Allentown, Penna. 








618 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


We need constantly teachers of commercial branches, home economics, 
music, backward classes, and academic subjects with music or athletics. 


Personal conferences encouraged 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 













seie, BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


8 Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 
711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper and Walnut Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pennypacker 1223 


Careful, Discriminating Service for School Officials and Teachers in 
Suburban New York, Philadelphia and nearby States 








202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 





CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Cc. H. GORDINIER, Manager 


(Former President of Millersville State Teachers College) 
This Agency placed fifty per cent more teachers during the past season than in 
1934. Prospects bright for 1936. Enroll promptly. No charge to school officials. 


Bell Phone 2-4256 











ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1885 E. T. Duffield, Prop. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Thousands have secured first positions or pro- 


motions through us in Public or Private Schools, 
Universities, Wacchees Colleges, and Colleges. 


Prepare for next year. NOW is the time. 


Associates: Chicago, Ill. Spokane, Wash. 
Kimball Bldg. Hyde Bldg. 


Seeking a Position? 


Or are you an employer in need of good 
teachers? In either case, write us. We have 
filled educational positions on three conti- 
nents. Twelfth year. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 
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EpwIN C. BROooME has been reap- 
pointed superintendent of schools of 
Philadelphia for a six-year term. He has 
been superintendent of the schools of 
Philadelphia since 1921. 


AiceE A. MILLER, for 20 years a 
teacher in the Gettysburg schools, re- 
signed December 31, 1935, on account 
of illness. She was teaching her 46th 
year at the time of retirement. Her 20 
years in Gettysburg were spent in teach- 
ing first grade. 


CAROLINE MONTAGUE, student of 
journalism in Abington High School, 
has made the following survey of how 
newspapers are read, based on inquiry 
of casual visitors to her home.  Sec- 
tional divisions in the news are made 
according to interests. The survey re- 
veals the following choices: Children, 
comics and pictorials; Boys, sports, 
crime news, comics; Girls, comics, fic- 
tion, cinema reviews, woman’s page, 
comics, death notices, society; Business 
men, stock news, financial reports, news, 
editorials, and advertisements. 


JaAMEs E. SHRADER, professor of 
physics at Drexel Institute, has been 
honored by the city of Philadelphia. 
Its board of city trusts, which admin- 
isters the Girard Estate and other funds 
for the city, has named Dr. Shrader a 
member of the Advisory Committee of 
the John Scott Medal Fund, which, 
through the will of John Scott, provides 
a cash premium and a medal to be dis- 
tributed to ‘ingenious men and women 
who make useful inventions.” The 
maximum amount of the premium is 
$2,000. 


BEN G. GRAHAM, superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh public schools, is mak- 
ing an intensive and comprehensive 
study of the Pittsburgh high schools to 
determine what changes in administra- 
tion, subjects, and subject-matter should 
be made to meet the present needs of 
boys and girls. A committee of prin- 
cipals and teachers has been selected to 
make this study. In an advisory capac- 
ity, leading educators of the country, 
prominent business men of the city, and 
representatives of various interested 
groups have been invited to contribute 
to this work. 


WiLL1AM DENSHAM, president of the 
board of education of Morris Township, 
Clearfield County, has served on this 
board thirty-two years, missing only two 
meetings in this period. WILLIAM SLEE, 
a member of the same board, has served 
for twenty-two years and has missed 
only one meeting. 
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W. CaRSON RyAN, formerly of the 
faculty of Swarthmore College but for 
the last few years director of Indian 
education in the Department of In- 
terior, has been given leave of absence 
for field study of mental hygiene and 
education for the Commonwealth Fund. 
He was succeeded on February 1, 1936, 
by Willard W. Beatty, superintendent 
of schools of Brownsville, N. Y., the 
past ten years. Howard V. Funk, prin- 
cipal of the Brownsville Junior High 
School, becomes acting superintendent 
of Brownsville for the remainder of 
the school year. 


HAROLD A. PHELPS, professor of 
sociology at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, was appointed executive secre- 
tary of the American Sociological Soci- 
ety at its recent annual meeting in New 
York City. With this appointment the 
executive offices of this association move 
from the University of Chicago to the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


MARIAN HATHWAY, assistant director 
of social work at Pitt, was another mem- 
ber of the social work division to be 
honored. At the annual convention of 
the American Schools for Social Work, 
Doctor Hathway was elected executive 
secretary of this national society. She 
will be editor of the quarterly journal 
of the Pennsylvania Conference on 
Social Welfare. 


Davip K. BRUNER, well known in 
State social service circles, resigned his 
position on the State Emergency Relief 
Board in Philadelphia to become as- 
sistant professor of social work at the 
University of Pittsburgh on February 1. 


ZoE A. THRALLS, assistant professor 
of geography and education at the 
University of Pittsburgh, has been 
granted a semester’s leave of absence, 
beginning February 1, in order to ob- 
serve teacher training work in the 
normal schools and colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other states. Miss Thralls 
will resume her teaching duties at Pitt 
during the summer session. Replacing 
Miss Thralls the coming semester in 
the teaching of geography is NorAH E. 
ZINK, who has completed her work for 
the doctor of philosophy degree at the 
University of Chicago. 


W. G. LAMBERT, former superin- 
tendent of schools in Beaver County, 
has been appointed director of publicity 
at Geneva College. His special work 
will be to contact prospective college 
students with a view of building up a 
wider and more representative Geneva 
student constituency. 


ETHEL KETTER, teacher in Clairton, 
won a first prize of $10 for snapshots 
taken last summer on the western di- 
vision trip with the University of Tours. 
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FLORENCE FALLGATTER has been ap- 
pointed chief of the home economics 
education service in the vocational 
home economics division, according to 
an announcement by the Federal Office 
of Education. Miss Fallgatter has been 
acting chief since the retirement of 
Adelaide S. Baylor in October, who has 
since died. 


M. S. HersHeEy, founder of the 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation, has an- 
nounced the formation of the M. S. 
Hershey Foundation for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of one or more 
educational institutions for the educa- 
tion of boys and girls of Derry Town- 
ship after they graduate from high 
school. Mr. Hershey has endowed the 
Foundation with 5,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the Corporation, which 
has a present value of $400,000. The 
deed of the Foundation gives latitude 
to the trustees to found one or more 
education institutions in Derry Town- 
ship, Dauphin County; support the 
public schools of the township and the 
improvement and elevation of the 
standard of education therein; and the 
vocational, cultural, or professional edu- 
cation of any resident of Derry Town- 
ship. 


KATHERINE O’DEA of Scranton has 
been appointed supervisor of junior 
high school grades to succeed Hazel 
Smead, who died recently. 

CLAIR EUGENE Carey of Clarion is 
a new life member in the National 
Education Association. 


MarION K. VAN CAMPEN, on leave 
from the Pennsylvania State College, 
has been appointed instructor in educa- 
tion at Goucher College. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR 
Women, Pittsburgh, will offer a course 
to prepare for intelligent participation 
in the social order, according to an an- 
nouncement by President Herbert L. 
Spencer. Effective next fall, the new 
curriculum, planned by the faculty and 
approved by the board of trustees, di- 
vides the college program into two parts. 
Following a plan of unified knowledge 
and aiming at integration, the lower 
division, comprising the freshmen and 
sophomore years, will be devoted to a 
study of the general fields of knowl- 
edge; and the upper division, compris- 
ing the junior and senior years, will be 
devoted to concentration and _ special- 
ization. In addition to the present 
specialization in particular fields the 
college will offer also a liberal arts 
major, designed especially for those who 
desire a general college education. This 
major will cut across departmental lines 
rather than emphasize specialization in 
one-field. 
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NORMALLY women live longer 
than men. On the other hand, famous 
men live longer than famous women. 
An analysis of the longevity of 2,668 
eminent men shows that their average 
age at death was 67.8 years while that of 
670 eminent women was only 60.7 years. 
“__ 

MORE than one hundred titles, in- 
cluding the greatest child classics as well 
as distinguished new books, supplement 
THE New WINSTON READERS, THE 
READING Hour, and THE NEw SILENT 
READERS, to comprise the Winston 
Complete Reading Program. Want full 
information? 


Enjoy the meeting of the 
N.E. A. at St. Louis? The 
accountants say that this is 
the way the convention dol- 
lar is spent: hotel, .23; hotel 
dining room, .125; retail stores, .185; 
amusements, .1225; wholesalers and 
manufacturers, .08; taxis and local trans- 
portation, .06; auto supplies, .055; res- 
taurants, .0675; miscellaneous, .075. 
“_ 

OF the 26 states in which books are 
state-adopted, 17 of them are using one 
or more of the J. Russell Smith geog- 
raphies. In the remaining 22 states the 
Smith geographies (HOME Fo tks, Gr. 3; 
Wor.p Fo.ks, Gr. 4; Our CouNTRY 
AND NORTHERN NEIGHBORS, Gr. 5; OUR 
EUROPEAN NEIGHBORS, Gr. 6; OTHER 
WorLp NEIGHBORS, Gr. 7, and OuR 
INDUSTRIAL WORLD, Gr. 8) are used in 
literally thousands of schools. 


_—_ 
EXCLUDING national anthems 
and hymns, the only musical piece that 
audiences honor by standing while it is 
played is the Hallelujah Chorus of 
Handel’s ‘‘Messiah.” 
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Proper interrelationship be- 
tween history and the social 
studies is maintained in the 
Winston History Program. 
Are you using these balanced 
texts? THE BEGINNINGS OF OuR Coun- 
TRY (Gr. 5); THE GROWTH OF OUR 
Country (Gr. 6); OUR BEGINNINGS IN 
EuROPE AND AMERICA (Gr. 7), and 
AMERICA—OuR Country (Gr. 8). 
tt al 

THERE is only one active volcano 
in the U. S.—Mount Lassen, California. 


tt et al 

LIKE big figures? Jesuit Clavius, in 
France, calculated that there are 
585,261,767,384,976,664,000 combina- 
tions of the alphabet. Which suggests a 
myriad of words... and... THE WINs- 
TON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY . . . with 
its modern word list and every word de- 
fined so clearly that its use and meaning 
can be instantly understood. 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO ¥ ATLANTA J DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 


The JOHN C. WI/ YAY TON 
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= SWEDEN! 


ever LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 





Sweden has solved the problems of modern 
living. Everyone from the humblest to the 
highest lives cheerfully in security and con- 
tentment. 


The visitor responds quickly and happily 
to this attractive habit of peaceful living. 


The long sunlit hours’ develop Sweden's 
fruits and flowers to unmatched perfection. 
Let the magic of these golden hours give you 
a keener enjoyment of living. 


This summer make Sweden your gateway 
to all the Scandinavian wonderlands and 
the fascinating Baltic region. 


Direct from New York in eight days—con- 
venient from England and the Continent. 


Ask your travel agent or us for our new 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 

with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 

in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 

house of vacation guidance. 

SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 

630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. T NEW YORK 

AOE PERL AI 








BOOKS TO MEET © 
MODERN SCHOOL NEEDS! 


GEOGRAPHY TEXT-WORKBOOKS 

Home Journeys 56¢ Western Continents 56¢ 

World Journeys 56¢ Eastern Continents 56¢ 

Junior High School Geography 72¢ 

NATURE STUDY AND HEALTH BOOKS 

Grades One —_ Two, for Teachers 80¢ 
¢ 


Grade 3 Grade 5 60¢ 
Grade 4 id Grade 6 60¢ 
Notebooks for 3, 4, 5, & 6 @ 40¢ 
Science for Junior High School $1.40 


STORIES FOR GRADES 2 to 8 


Our Farm Babies 80¢ Other Farm Babies ~ 
It Happened in South Africa (1936) 1.00 
It Happened in Australia (1936) 


Write for Information and Catalog 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
ia Bloomington, Illinois 





THE RIFLE CLuB of the Uniontown 
Senior High School is desirous of sched- 
uling matches by mail, or person to 
person, if the distance permits, with 
other high school rifle teams within the 
State. 


ALL MEMBERS of the Abington High 
School band and orchestra, under the 
direction of Leonard B. Smith, have 
been taking a standard music tes: in an 
effort to improve both organi:ations. 
The grades of the young musicians have 
been high in most cases with some per- 
fect scores although there was no prepa- 
ration. The test consisted of a series of 
phonograph records covering such 
phases of music as pitch, imagery, 
tone, density, and good taste in music. 
The test, published by the R. C. A. 
Victor Company, is recognized by band- 
masters throughout the country as one 
of the best indications of talent avail- 
able. 


HarRvARD UNIVERSITY will receive 
the sum of $750,000 under provisions 
of a will drawn by Frank G. Thompson 
of Devon, who has power of nomina- 
tion over a trust fund for this amount, 
the income to be expended to train men 
for service under the Federal Govern- 
ment. Mr. Thompson is a member of 
the Philadelphia bar. Three years after 
his graduation he gave $175,000 to 
Harvard to endow instruction in munici- 
pal government and establish a bureau 
of municipal research. 


THE PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION of 
Nicholson Township under the super- 
vision of H. B. Rifle has completed a 
successful year in organizing a Teach- 
ers’ Reference Library. This association 
meets once a month to discuss various 
school problems and to give reports on 
professional readings. The officers of 
the association are: J. R. Williams of 
New Geneva, president; J. G. Fast of 
Old Frame, vice-president; Ethel B. 
Fast of Masontown, secretary of meet- 
ings; Anna Marie Hernetsky of New 
Geneva, secretary of correspondence, 
and Ethel E. Deffenbaugh of Smithfield, 


treasurer. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
in connection with the observance of 
Founders Day, distributed alumni 
awards of merit, each accompanied by a 
scroll of honor bearing an individual 
citation, to eight graduates of the uni- 
versity who had achieved distinction in 
various fields. The recipients were: 
Charles W. Burr, professor of neurology 
in the graduate school of medicine at 
Pennsylvania and emeritus professor of 
mental diseases in the School of Medi- 
cine; Edward Potts Cheyney, emeritus 
professor of history and curator of the 
Henry Charles Lea Library at Pennsyl- 
vania; Warren Powers Laird, formerly 
dean of the School of Fine Arts at 
Pennsylvania; Josiah Calvin McCracken, 
dean of the Medical School of St. 
John’s College, Shanghai, China; Effing- 
ham Buckley Morris, chairman of the 
board of the Girard Trust Company; 
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George Wharton Pepper, trustee of the 
university; Owen Josephus Roberts, as- 
sociate justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, and Felix Emanuel Schell. 
ing, emeritus professor of history and 
English literature. 

OF TWENTY STUDENTS winning hon- 
orable mention in the Nationwide Stu- 
dent Writers’ Project conducted by the 
Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation and Student Leader during 
American Education Week, November 
11-17, Merl Scheffey of Abington High 
School is the only student from Penn- 
sylvania to be listed. In the project, 
which consisted of the writing of an 
editorial on the topic, ‘Democracy 
Means Self Discipline,” only five stu- 
dents were awarded first place, the total 
of those winning recognition being 
twenty-five. 


Economic Status of the Teacher 
B. R. BUCKINGHAM, Editor, Ginn and 

Co., Boston, Mass.; and Chairman 

N.E.A. Committee on Economic Sta- 

tus of the Teacher. 

The economic status of any body of 
workers essential to the welfare of so- 
ciety cannot be a matter of indifference 
to citizens. Unfortunately we who are 
in education tend strongly to speak to 
our colleagues. We ought to talk to the 
public at large. Moreover no body of 
gainfully employed people, to use the 
terminology of the Census Bureau, can 
with more confidence present its case to 
the general public. 

The American people are committed 
to the schools. They furnish the money 
and the children, two of their dearest 
possessions. The people of this country 
have fostered the schools by legal en- 
actments for nearly 300 years. They 
have protected the schools in the courts 
and they have rebuked self-seeking in- 
terests which would hamper, belittle, or 
distort the schools. Only by the onset 
of unnatural forces can the American 
people be separated from their faith in 
the schools. All this carries, with it a 
profound interest in those who conduct 
the schools, namely the teaching profes- 
sion. 

This evening let us in our discussion 
concern ourselves not so much with ob- 
vious financial questions as with the less 
obvious but more fundamental condi- 
tions which determine economic status. 

In the first place, let us have some- 
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CHAUTAUQUA 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Offer 
Greatly Expanded Program 


of credit courses conducted under the 
supervision of New York University. 


Special courses for teacher and 
public librarians. Enlarged program 
in the field of Physical Education. 








e 3 
A wide offering of non credit and short | a 
time courses in the Adult Education Div. 


gl 








Chautauqua, N. Y. 





For complete information address 
Secretary of The Summer Schools 





Study in an Unequaled Atmos- 
phere of Culture—Music—Operas 
—Recreation 








thing to say about the social status of 
the teacher, the estimate in which so- 
ciety holds the teaching profession. In 
a very real sense the measures which 
directly affect the financial position of 
teachers—salaries, increments, tenure, 
pension systems, and the like—are meas- 
ures of the value which people attach 
to teaching and teachers. 

In the second place, there is a re- 
ciprocal relation between status econ- 
omically and effectiveness professionally. 
Financial security on the part of the 
teacher banishes fear and provides op- 
portunity for professional growth. 
Moreover the effect of salaries and other 
working conditions is evident in the 
type of teacher which a community can 
secure and retain. Obvious as the effect 
of salaries and financial position is upon 
the quality of the teacher, the reverse 
effect is doubtless just as important. In 
the long run the profession or the in- 
dividual that serves well will receive re- 
ward. 

Naturally in a discussion of this sort 
attention may be expected to be given 
to a third consideration, namely ways 
of improving the financial status of 
teachers. These ways are doubtless very 
Numerous and some of them are quite 
specific. I should like, however, in the 
interest of getting at fundamental issues 
to suggest the importance of the relation 
of supply to demand in connection with 
teaching service. I do not mean merely 


the number of teachers in relation to 
the need of them. I refer also to the 
quality demand and the quality supply. 
In my judgment the teaching profession 
should exercise a degree of control in 
this respect which is analogous to that 
exercised by the medical profession. 
But before we get far in considering 
how to improve the economic status of 
the teacher, we ought to know what it 
is. There are several aspects under 
which facts concerning the financial 
position of teachers may be considered. 
For example, you will no doubt wish to 
have something to say about salary 
schedules and about pension systems and 
about permanency of tenure. Another 
important consideration is the amount 
of property which one may be expected 
to accumulate as the result of a teach- 
ing career. You will be interested to 
know that the Association’s Committee 
on the Economic Status of the Teacher, 
whose printed report has just been is- 
sued, obtained this information from 
about 2500 teachers in some of the 
larger cities of the country. The aver- 
age experience of these teachers was 
about 15 years. The net assets—that 
is, the value of property less indebted- 
ness—averaged $4400 for single women 
and $5000 for married men. There is 
some indication in the Committee's fig- 
ures that at the end of a teaching career 
of 30 to 40 years, women employed in 
the larger cities of the country may ex- 


ENJOY NEW YORK— 
INEXPENSIVELY! 

Fine Room with Bath 
$2.50 to $4 Single - $3 to $5 Double 
Famous Table d’Hote Restaurants 
LUNCHEON 5@c to 75c 
DINNER 75¢ to $1.50 
A La Carte service of merit. 

ALL EXPENSE WEEK-END RATE IN NEW 
YORK - - $11.00— Including fine room, 


private bath, meals, entertainment 


Adjacent to Radie City - Convenient to Everything 
Conservative Clientele 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


129 West 48th St. New York 
T. Elliott Tolson, Pres. J. E. Bath, Mgr. 














OPEN THE DOOR TO THE 
LAND OF BEAUTY, HAPPI- 
NESS and CONTENTMENT 


WITZERLAND 


OU’RE looking for a COMPLETE VACA- 

TION? One that offers more than one 
type of scenery or sport—and requires GLORI- 
OUS CLIMATE? A vacation that SATISFIES 
EVERY MOOD? One that is SUITABLE to 
YOUR INCOME of TODAY? A vacation 
that REBUILDS YOU, perchance—brings out 
all those dormant qualities that long to be 
AROUSED? Then — SWITZERLAND, the 
INCOMPARABLE, is YOUR ANSWER! 
EASE of ACCESSIBILITY is the OPEN 
DOOR to glorious beauty of scenery, to 
mountain peaks and water resorts, to noted 
spas—known already to the Romans—to local 
color that never fades. TAKE ADVANTAGE 
of the LOW TRAVEL rates—step through 
this OPEN DOOR and REVEL in this land 
of beauty. Write for our beautiful Free album 
of Swiss Scenes—ask for 
Packet PJ-1 


Be sure to include in your 
itinerary BERNE—most inter- 
esting capital—the famous 
LOETSCHBERG Line to the 
BERNESE OBERLAND with 
THUN and INTERLAKEN 
and the spectacular trip to the 
JUNGFRAUJOCH 11340 feet 
above sea. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 
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This is 
“6, . 9 Year” 


in the glamorous 


Pacific Northwest 


OLLOW the trail of the electrified, 

air-conditioned OLYMPIAN to 
the N. E. A. Convention at Portland. 
Before or after the convention, visit 
Yellowstone, Seattle, Mt. Rainier, 
Mt. Baker, the Olympic Peninsula 
or Alaska. 

New thrills and new experiences 
await you in the Northwest wonder- 
land. There’s horseback riding over 
mountain trails, ocean bathing, fish- 
ing, motoring, skiing in mid-sum- 
mer, cruising on lovely Puget Sound. 
You'll meet interesting fellow trav- 
elers and friendly guides. 

Rail fares and tour costs are ’way 
down whether you travel independ- 
ently or with escorted tour parties. 
Return via Canada or California 
optional. Vacations as low as $100 
all-expenses from Chicago. 


Send for this FREE book 


“Pacific Northwest Vacation Suggestions” 

gives detailed tour information, itiner- 

aries and sample costs from Chicago. 
Write for your copy. 


H. L. MCLAUGHLIN, General Agent 
1122 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. K. GARRISON, General Agent 
1404-5 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hic MILWAUKEE 
ROAD 


The Olympian 
The Hiawatha 





pect to have net assets of about $9000 
while men may expect to have about 
$16,000. 

Because the economic status of the 
teacher depends to a very large degree 
upon the personal management of 
money we ate justified in giving more 
than passing attention to budgets, ex- 
penditures, and the balancing of values 
to the end that the most may be se- 
cured from life that one’s income per- 
mits. I think it is not too much to say 
that good management of one’s income 
is the full equivalent of substantial raise 
in pay. If business men find it im- 
possible to get along without bookkeep- 
ing why should we not, all of us, em- 
ploy bookkeeping in the business of 
life? 

Finally, I invite your attention to the 
responsibility which is involved in the 
setting up of adequate salary schedules. 
There are at least two types of such re- 
sponsibility. One concerns the board 
of education, the superintendent, and 
all who are concerned with the selection, 
retention, promotion, and transfer of 
teachers. It is the responsibility of these 
agencies to secure for the community 
the best teaching services that the salary 
On the other hand there 
is an undoubted responsibility which 
rests on teachers themselves, a high 
standard of service, the willingness to 
render a professional guid pro quo. 
We hear a great deal about direct ac- 
tion for higher salaries; we don’t hear 
as much as we should about demonstrat- 
ing to the public the worth of the 
service teachers render. 


will secure. 


AROUND anes 





‘cost’. SL4QM extras 


Itinerary Includes 
San Antonio Texas Centennial Seattle 
Los Angeles Old Mexico San Francisco 
Portland Hollywood Vancouver 
California’s Big Trees—Steamer Trip on 
acific Ocean 
Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 
Round trip rail ticket—Meals—Hotels—Pullman 
—Sightseeing—Handling Baggage 
Over 800 enjoyed this marvelous vacation 
rgain last summer 
Parties leave Chicago—June 21—July 5—July 19 
August 2—August 19 





JUNE 21 Trip Permits You to Attend 
N. E. A. CONVENTION—PORTLAND 
Reduction on this trip for parties of 
two or more—ask for organizer’s plan 











Write today for descriptive pamphlet. 


POWERS TOURS 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 
Chicago's Oldest Individual Travel Agency 
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Warning 


An unauthorized salesman giving his 
name as W. H. Smith pretending to 
represent the Literary Digest is circulat- 
ing among school men and making a 
spurious offer of that magazine and an 
encyclopedia for $12.90. He asks a $2 
deposit but offers 10% discount on 
larger cash payments. ‘He has worked 
in State College and Harrisburg, but 
the Literary Digest has no representative 
in either place. 








Consider the 


LIVING 
WORLD! 


Today, with the pace of social change more 
rapid than ever before, intelligent travel is 
increasingly interesting and valuable. EDU- 
TRAVEL was created to plan your travel 
as a constructive cultural adventure—to 
direct your eyes upon the Jiving world. 


Literature is ready on these five Special 
EDUTRAVEL projects. Send for booklets 
that interest you. 


NEW EDUCATION IN SOVIET UNION 
Including discussions with leading Soviet 
educators—director: Dr. I. V. Sollins. Visit- 
ing also England and France. 


CONTEMPORARY ART & ARCHITECTURE 


. Featuring interviews with leading artists 
in 8 countries—auspices of New School 
for Social Research. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT ABROAD 


Study of delinquency and reform under 
Joseph F. Fishman, sponsored by The New 
School for Social Research. 


LIFE AND LITERATURE IN U. S. S. R. 


Literature as a social force. Meetings 
with Soviet writers. Visits also to Denmark, 
Poland. Leader: Lester Cohen. 


If you are interested in travel to other 
countries in other specialized fields, write 
stating your needs. The complete EDU- 
TRAVEL program may include just what 
you want .. . or we will gladly plan inde- 
pendent itineraries. 


Address Dept. PE3 


EDUTRAVEL 


An Institute for Educational Travel 
535 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Land tours in Europe in conjunction with 
Amerop Travel Service Inc. (in U. S. S. R., 
in cooperation with Intourist Inc.) 
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New Books 
(From page 295) 


across the years, by wood and 
streams, helping hands, tales from 
afar, fun and fancy, brave men and 
true. Suggestive questions and 
helps follow the stories. At the 
end of each reader is a classified 
word list. 


NicK AND Dick. A Primer. Arthur 
I. Gates, Franklin T. Baker, and 
Celeste C. Peardon. Illus. in color 
by Florence McAnelly. 144 pp. 
Macmillan. $0.56 

A supplementary reader which may 
follow any modern primer. It relates 
the experiences of twin boys who live 
in a large city but who make an ex- 
tended visit to their uncle’s farm. They 
see the cows milked by electricity, have 

a playhouse built in a tree, go to a 

country fair, and return home for school 

and their town life. The reading is 
carefully graded, with only three or 
four new words to a page. 


MAKE YOURSELF A JoB, a student em- 
ployment handbook. 160 pp. 
Myron Downey Hockenbury, Har- 
risburg, Pa. Dauphin Publishing 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

The author gives hope to the student 
whose funds are inadequate and helpful 
suggestions to the advisor in both high 
school and college levels. He also 
gives parents a basis for advising their 
sons and daughters how to meet finan- 
cial obligations of study away from 
home. He selected the statistical ma- 
terial from a survey of student employ- 
ment activities in colleges and univers- 
ities of Canada and the United States, 
and draws freely from his own employ- 
ment experiences at Princeton Univer- 
sity and Dickinson Law School. 


Books Received 


D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd 
SENAY. €.: 

A First Book IN HoME_  Eco- 

NOMIcs. Mata R. Friend and Hazel 


Shultz. $1.68 
ELEMENTS OF RETAILING. Ruth 
Leigh. $1.80 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
THE New PATH TO READING. My 


SECOND PRIMER. My Next Book 
OnE. Anna Dorothea Cordts. 
$0.52 and $0.64 

Harcourt Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madi- 
son: Agee NY. Eos 

Ustinc ENGLISH. Book: I. $1.48. 

First Year. $1.04. Second Year. 
$1.04. Third Year. $1.08. Fourth 
Year. $1.08. Luella B. Cook and 
Lucy H. Chapman 
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Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, 
Ka: 
Spot. Margaret Freeman 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Ci: 

CasE RECORD BASED ON THE DE- 
TROIT SCALE OF BEHAVIOR FACc- 
TORS. Harry J. Baker and Vir- 
ginia Traphagen. $0.12 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
NP. Es 

JOHNNY BEAR, LOBO AND OTHER 

STorigs. Ernest T. Seton 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N: ¥-: 

MATHEMATICS IN LIFE. UNiT B— 

CONSTRUCTIONS. $0.28. UNIT C 


—DRAWING TO SCALE. $0.24. 
Unir D—PER CENTs. $0.28. 
Raleigh Schorling and John R. 
Clark 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


BETTER READING INSTRUCTION. Vol. 
XIII—No. 5. Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SCIENCES. 
Child Research Clinic, Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 

More Foop FOR UPLAND GAME. W. 
Gard. Conklin and James N. Mor- 
ton. Seth E. Gordon, Ex. Sec., 
Board of Game Commissioners, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

REDUCING THE VARIABILITY OF SUPER- 
VISORS’ JUDGMENTS. Sister M. 
Xavier Higgins, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. $1.15 

A Wor tp Divipep Is A WORLD Lost. 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon. Na- 
tional Committee for Reciprocal 
Trade, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

TEACHING MOTION PICTURE APPRE- 
CIATION. Edgar Dale. Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

FACTS AND PROBLEMS OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE FINANCE. Leonard 
P. Fox, Manager, Research and In- 
formation Bureau, Pennsylvania 
State Chamber of Commerce, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

As the title indicates, a presentation 
of the facts and problems of Pennsyl- 
vania State finance. The pamphlet pre- 
sents in detail receipts from different 
State taxes, the appropriations for re- 
lief, the annual operating receipts and 
expenditures of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania from 1918 to 1935, and 
an analytical statement of the types of 
taxes in effect in Pennsylvania. Charts 
and tables add meaning to the descrip- 
tive material. The pamphlet is an in- 
valuable one to those who are interested 
in keeping in touch with problems of 
Pennsylvania State finance. 
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VARIETY IS THE 
SPICE OF MAINE! 





You can do almost anything and everything 
in Maine! In the morning, you can breathe 
the salty tang of sea-winds; fish, swim, and 
sail on Maine’s coast .. . in the afternoon, 
you can be deep in the fragrant woods; sleep 
in the shadow of a mighty mountain, lulled 
by the soft lap-lap of a lake. 

No matter what kind of vacation you want 
—you can have it in Maine this summer! 
Hike. Ride. Play golf and tennis. 25,000 
miles of good roads let you drive in quick 
comfort. Smart hotels. Inns. Inexpensive 
overnight stopping-places everywhere. Sum- 
mer classes in art, music, drama, and other 
special courses at recognized schools. Mail 
the coupon today for more information. 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION—Tourist Service 
571 Longfellow Sq., Portland, Maine 
O) Send the FREE 1936 Official 
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A CLOSER RELATIONSHIP between 
the Student Council and the student 
body should be developed by inviting 
pupils of the student body to sit in on 
council meetings. This feeling was ex- 
pressed at a recent meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Suburban Student Council As- 
sociation at which the Student Council 
ot Abington High School, of which C. 
E. Sohl is sponsor, acted as hosts. The 
group discussed the various ways in 
which a student council can best act as 
a clearing house of student wishes and 
opinions and declared for elimination 
of red tape and long-winded discussions 
in council meetings. 
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A Great 


Conservator of 


Human Values 
in the American Classroom 


BOOK 
SUPPORT LESSENS 
EYESTRAIN 


SCIENTIFIC 


DESIGN MAKES 
CORRECT POSTURE 


NATURAL 





THE POSTURALLY CORRECT 
AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
BETTER-SIGHT DESK 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL 
THERAPY OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Incorrect postural and visual working conditions 
protracted through long hours and years of school 
life tend to make poor posture habitual and its 
effects chronic. 


Faulty classroom equipment is believed to be a 
contributing factor in a wide range of physical 
disorders and particularly in generally lowered 
energy, decreased visual efficiency, and in men- 
tal retardation. 


Correct postural and visual working conditions 
made natural and comfortable by the American 
Universal Better-Sight Desk, go far to protect 
the child from eyestrain and the postural evils 
incident to school work . . . thereby contribut- 
ing to vicorous physical and mental develop- 
ment and minimizing many of the needless wastes 
of human values. 


Classroom posture posters and interesting pamphlets 


relating to healthful posture and eye-protection 
are available for teachers’ use. Address Dept. PS3 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 


























Market, 11th & 12th Stree 


N. —. & Company 
s 


Pittsburgh Office: 217 Fulton Bidg. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A State Superintendent Keeps Busy 
(From page 277) 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction also is Chair. 
man of the State Council of Education, which acts as the 
State Board for Vocational Education. Among its many 
duties is the responsibility for certification of teachers. | 
am proud to say that Pennsylvania now has a record of 
approximately 99 per cent of all teachers with two or more 
years of post secondary school preparation, and almost one 
in every three is a college graduate 

Other duties assigned to the State Superintendent include 
the chairmanship of the State School Employees’ Retirement 
Board, and the chairmanship of the State Historical Com- 
mission, not to mention supervision of the Pennsylvania 
State Library and Museum, and three state-owned schools— 
a soldiers’ orphan school, a school for the deaf, and an 
industrial school. The office also carries with it ex officio 
membership on the board of trustees of The Pennsylvania 
State College, each of the fourteen State Teachers Colleges, 
and on each of the sixteen professional examining boards 
or advisory committees in the Bureau of Professional Licens- 
ing, including physicians, dentists, nurses, beauticians, bar- 
bers, professional engineers, architects, pharmacists, public 
accountants, anthracite and bituminous mine inspectors, op- 
tometrists, osteopaths and osteopathic surgeons, veterin- 
arians, and real estate brokers. Approximately 250,000 pro- 
fessional persons, including teachers, are registered in the 
Department. 

The Department is responsible also for the supervision 
of the State Board of Censors and for the administration 
of the Liquor Control Board Examinations. Last year 
the Department examined approximately 34,000 out of more 
than 60,000 applicants for State positions on the Liquor 
Control Board. Saturday, January 25, we are scheduling 
examinations in nine different Pennsylvania Cities for about 
3000 candidates for positions. More than 1400 persons 
were appointed to state positions last year from lists pre- 
pared by our Department. 

At the present time a new emergency education program 
is getting under way as a Works Progress Administration 
project expected to give employment to more than 5000 
teachers and others. Recently we completed approval of 
more than 200 Public Works Administration school building 
projects involving a total expenditure of approximately 
$20,000,000, representing 80 per cent of the total number 
of PWA projects approved in Pennsylvania by President 
Roosevelt. 

For example, in addition to the usual office and conference 
routine, day before yesterday I had an all-day conference 
with board members and Superintendents representing the 
state institutions for the deaf; yesterday a similar conference 
with a group of representatives for the blind. 

The most exciting day’s experience I have had since com- 
ing to Harrisburg was at the September meeting of the 
School Employees’ Retirement Board where as Chairman 
of the Board we purchased outright $10,000,000 of State 
Anticipation Bonds, took an option on $8,000,000 more of 
the same bonds, and purchased $2,000,000 worth of U. S. 
and other local Government bonds— a $20,000,000 trans- 
action; yet they say we teachers are not good business men. 

There are many other phases of this work that I would 
like to tell about, but I think these will suffice to give 4 
general idea of a field which embraces approximately 65 
different divisions and activities within the Department of 
Public Instruction. With the splendid cooperation gen- 
erously offered by His Excellency, Governor George H. Earle, 
we hope to take such forward steps as will bring everlasting 
benefit to public education in this State, and in the Nation. 

With cordial regard and deep appreciation, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER K. ADE 
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“SEE ALL THE WORLD 





Send for this fascinating free map 
that shows how it can be done 


Something brand new—original—different! An attractive wall map in full 
colors, showing how natural wonders, industries, crops and people of a// 
the world can be found right here within the borders of our own country. 


It is FREE to teachers, with the compliments of the Greyhound Lines. 
Thousands of schools are now using this attractive Comparison Map to 
put life in geography lessons . . . interesting for adults, too. We're giving 
it to teachers because all the places and things can be reached directly and 
at lowest cost by Greyhound Lines. If it suggests a trip to you or your 
friends, we'll be amply repaid. 


GREYHOUND 





SEND THIS COUPON FOR COLORFUL FREE COMPARISON MAP 


Mail this coupon t GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa., for full-color illustrat- 
ed Comparison Map. If you would like rates and information on any trip, please jot down the place you would like to 
visit, on the margin below. 


Name 








Address ST-3PA 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


“GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH” 


scheduled for this year 


Every Greyhound terminal is the 
*‘Main Entrance’’ for a magnifi- 
cent 3-ring performance lasting 
all summer . . starring the TEX AS 
CENTENNIAL at Dallas, the 
SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 
in California, and the GREAT 
LAKES EXPOSITION at 
Cleveland. A single Greyhound 
ticket will take you to any one of 
them—or to all three. Plan the trip 
for this vacation. 
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UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
SUMMER 1936 


ART TOURS—MOTOR TOURS 
GENERAL TOURS 


Invaluable to Teachers 


Certificate given for College and 
School Board Credit 
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Bureau of University Travel 
27 Boyd St. - Newton, Mass. 











FOR YOUR SUMMER’S 
acation! 


This 
Picture 
Album 

Free! 


Co “uw 


Air-Conditioned Comfort 





By Train 
to Yellowstone Park 
Pacific Northwest 
Portland N.E.A. Convention 
Dude Ranches 
Canadian Rockies 
California or Alaska 


Northern Pacific’s new Pictorial 
Album, “WEST,” graphically por- 
trays the charm of Western Amer- 
ica. If you're interested in a trip 
by train, send for a free copy. It's 
full of vacation suggestions. 


Write a letter or mail the coupon to 


B. M. DECKER 
Dept. T, Northern Pacific Ry. 
926 Fidelity-Phila. Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


( ) I am interested in a train trip West to 


( ) Escorted, All-Expense. 
( ) Independent trip. 
( ) I plan to attend Portland Convention. 


Please send details. 








For Western Travel... 
The Air-Conditioned, Roller- Bearing 


NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 


Necrology 


A. LEE SHULENBERGER, 66, assistant 
superintendent of Cumberland County 
schools, died in his office January 15, 
1936, from a heart attack. 

BERTHA M. SAGER, a teacher in the 
Hawthorne school of Philadelphia, died 
November 26. 

Mrs. Mary LouIsE HOFFMAN, a 
primary teacher in the Centre County 
schools for six years, died January 25 
of ptomaine poisoning. 

L. E. SmitH of Mason and Dixon, 
former superintendent of Franklin 
County schools, died January 21 in the 
Washington County Hospital at Hagers- 
town of a heart attack that followed a 
stroke of paralysis which he suffered six 
weeks ago. Mr. Smith served from 
1908 to 1922 as superintendent of the 
Franklin County schools, for five years 
as head of the extension department of 
the State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, and for seven years as head of the 
schools at Greencastle. 

GRANT B. MurRDOCK, 65, member of 
the board of school directors of Johns- 
town and a retired teacher, died Janu- 
ary 27 of a fractured skull which re- 
sulted from a fall down the basement 
steps in his home January 17. 

ANNA M. Jones, Pittsburgh, a life 
member of the PSEA, died recently. 

SARA J. BARRY, who had retired after 
teaching for over thirty years in the 
Sharon schools, died December 19. 


A STUDENT FORUM on the topic, 
“What My High School Education Has 
Meant to Me,” was held at Drexel In- 
stitute January 18 in connection with 
the open house observance at the col- 
lege. More than 100 high schools in 
Philadelphia and nearby were repre- 
sented by 8 to 16 students. John H. 
Tyson, principal of Upper Darby 
Senior High School, was chairman of 
the committee in charge. 


THE CANNING EXHIBIT of Hollidays- 
burg High School placed second in the 
eastern states division at the Chicago 
International. This contest is con- 
ducted annually by the Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Company. 


Calendar 
March 12-14——Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association Convention, 


Columbia University, N. Y. C. 

March 13-14—Twelfth Annual Junior 
High School Conference, New 
York University, N. Y. C. Sam- 
uel J. McLaughlin, Chairman, N. 
Ye. 


March, 1936 


March 13-14—Educational Conference 
Juniata College, Huntingdon 

March 25-28—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila. 
delphia 

March 25-28—Eastern District Society 
of American Physical Education, 
Hotel Syracuse, N. Y. C. 

March 27-28—Northeastern Conven. 
tion District, Wilkes-Barre 

March 29-April 3—Music Educators 
National Conference, N. Y. C. 
Hdgrs., Hotel Pennsylvania, Pres- 
ident, Herbert Smith, Milwaukee 

April 10-11—Pennsylvania Academy of 
Science, State Teachers College, 
Indiana 

April 14-18—National Convention, 
American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Statler, St. Louis 

April 18—Annual Industrial Arts Con- 
ference for Western Pennsylvania, 
State Teachers College, California 

April 24-25—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, Ninth Annual 
Final State Contest, Pottsville 

April 25—Eastern Pa. Industrial Arts 
Conference, State Teachers College, 
Millersville 

April 28-May 2—Forty-third Annual 
Convention, Association for Child- 
hood Education, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City 

May 2—Commercial Contest, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 

May 8—Music Festival, State Teachers 
College, Clarion 

May 11-15—40th Convention, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 18—World Goodwill Day 

June 25-26—Fourth Conference on 
Business Education, University of 
Chicago, III. 

June 28-July 2—National Education 
Association Convention, Portland, 
Oregon 

July 6-9—American Home Economics 
Association, Seattle, Washington 

July 28-30—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

October 1-2—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 7-8—Education Congress, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

October 15-17—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 16—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 16-17—Bucknell Conference 
on Education, Lewisburg 

October 23-24—Eastern Convention 
District, Reading 

October 23-24—-Midwestern Conven- 
tion District, New Castle 

December 28-30—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 
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THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
’ 
BURLINGTON ROUTE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


RAILWAY 


LINES UNION PACIFIC 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD 


RAILWAY 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD COMPANY 
| 


| 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC 


NORTH WESTERN LINE 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP 


AYMOOTH 
VACATION 


tUULsunG ALASKA’S 


ane of fe Cflocies 


ET’S open the book to adventure and go vagabonding on shel- 

tered seas any time from May to September. Hop aboard a 

fast, completely air-conditioned train, speed across scenic Western 

America on smooth rails to Seattle in the Evergreen Playground. 

Then step up the gangplank and sail away on smooth seas to one 
of the most fascinating and magical of world vacationlands. 

On a comfortable American steamer you'll be amazed when 
you find yourself gliding along on calm seas in a land where a 
mild and invigorating climate seems especially ordered for vaca- 
tion-time pleasures. You're sure to lose your heart to Alaska, as 
you cruise between snowcapped mountain ranges—sail among 
gem-like islands—come face to face with great blue glaciers that 
roar like angry thunder—explore Prince William Sound’s deep- 
walled fjords—travel Uncle Sam’s northernmost railway to our 
northernmost national park to see Mt. McKinley, highest of North 
America’s majestic mountains—wander streets of interesting towns 
where gold-frenzied people once trod, where Russian nobility once 
ruled and where you gaze inquisitively at grotesque totems. 

Then there are such happy, romantic days and nights on 
friendly decks, meeting new people, doing new things — all in 
Alaska, “up-under” the Midnight Sun. And Nature planned well, 
too, for she placed Alaska so close 
by that an Alaska vacation requires 
only regular vacation time and a 
surprisingly modest budget. Sum- 
mer sailings two and three times 
weekly from Seattle. Plan to visit 
Alaska after the N.E.A. convention 
in Portland. 











KNOW MORE ABOUT ALASKA 
Just sign and mail this handy coupon to | 
The Alaska Line, Room 645, Pier 

| Two, Seattle, Washington, or see any | 





Send FREE A hice Vacation Literature to: 


Name 
Address _ = 


City 


of the companies listed at left. 


State 





Check here [J for one of The Alaska Line’s good-natured Alaska maps. Free to teachers. 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 




















CALIFORNIA 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


State Teachers Colleges 


four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the 
elementary field, baccalaureate degree curriculum; 
provides preparation for State Standard Limited Cer- 
tificate. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the 
junior high or senior high school fields, baccalaureate 
degree curriculum. 

Degree curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music, and Kinder- 


/ 
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A uv 
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garten. 

Special 

Curricula 

Bloomsburg Commerce 

California ..... Industrial Arts 

Cheyney Industrial Arts, 
Home Economics 


College 


Clarion Kei ais : 
E. Stroudsburg .. Health Educa- 
tion : 
Edinboro ...... Art Education 
Indiana .... Art, Commerce, 
Home Econom- 
ics and Music 
Kutztown .... Library and Art 
Education 
Lock Haven .... Health Educa- 
tion Art 
Mansfield .. Home Econom- 
ics and Music 
Millersville .. Library — In- 
dustrial Arts 
Shippensburg ... Cooperative 
Education 
Slippery Rock ... Health Educa- 
tion re 
West Chester ... Health Educa- 
tion and Music . 


President 





Francis B. Haas 
Robert M. Steele 


Leslie Pinckney Hill 
G. C. L. Riemer 


r. T. Allen 

Carmon Ross 
Charles R. Foster 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Dallas W. Armstrong 


William R. Straughn 


. Landis Tanger 


Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Charles S. Miller 


Charles S. Swope 





The school represents the most valuable asset in any 
community. Good teachers mean good schools; 
good schools, good citizens 
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